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IN THIS ISSUE 
GUIDANCE PROBLEMS IN CALIFORNIA SCHOOLS 


This is a symposium of articles by counselors, psychologists, and guidance 
workers to present the counseling services of university, county office and 
school centers to students and communities. Principal Ralph D, Wadsworth, 
University High School, Los Angeles, shows how teachers may be helped 
to use guidance data. Director Milton E. Hahn, Psychological Services 
Center, Syracuse University, describes a university counseling center as 
a community resource. Emery Stoops, codrdinator of research and guid- 
ance, Los Angeles County, gives an account of the work of his division. 
Jessica Miller Haskell, Long Beach, relates the work of the school psycholo- 
gist to counseling. 


CONFERENCE ON GENERAL EDUCATION 


The California Committee for the Study of Education reports a conference 
on general education of importance to leaders in secondary and higher 
education. Superintendent Aubrey A. Douglass, Modesto, summarizes 
“A Design for General Education.” President E. Wilson Lyon, Pomona 
College, presents the Yale plan. Professor W. H. Cowley, Stanford Uni- 
versity, reviews the Harvard report, “General Education in a Free Society.” 
Professor Franklin Rolfe outlines proposed changes in lower division 
offerings at the University of California at Los Angeles. 
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GUIDES TO GUIDANCE 


THIS ISSUE of the Journal is devoted to “problems of 
guidance in California schools.” So we are setting 
forth briefly our best books on guidance and counseling. 


. 2 


Chisholm: Guiding Youth in the Secondary School . . . .. . . $3.25 


This authoritative book heads the list. See review in this issue by Dr. 
Emery Stoops, Codrdinator of Research and Guidance, Los Angeles County 
Schools. 


Arlitt: Adolescent Psychology. . . . . «© + © «© © «© « « « « $2050 


A readable, non-technical book to help teachers and counselors lift their 
eyes from subject-matter to high school boys and girls. 


Porteus: The Practice of Clinical Psychology. . . . . +... +» » « $3.25 


Highly useful for all interested in testing. Many case histories, with con- 
structive suggestions. 


Gus Poveholowe tnSies. |... «0: 0. 6 0 ke he ke en ee 


Very helpful for counseling, since counseling is largely applied psychology. 
Compiled by Gray, this book presents the work of thirteen experts in their 
respective fields of student personnel work, home life, education, industry, 
business, medicine, law, social work, etc. 


Griffin, Laycock & Line: Mental Hygiene. . . .... . + + » $200 


A knowledge of mental hygiene is essential for all engaged in guidance. 


Hartmann: Educational Psychology. . . . » «+ «+ «© © « « « « $3.25 


This book helps counselors to a fuller knowledge of a pupil's intellectual 
processes and contacts asa basis for helping him to improve his personality. 


Stead, Shartle et al: Occupational Counseling Techniques. . . . . $2.75 


Distinctly factual, the book presents results of studies made by the United 
States Employment Service on rating forms, job analysis, data analysis, 
indices of occupational relationships, etc. 
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Just Published / 


A new history 
to meet your 


classroom needs 


World 
History 


SMITH — MUZZEY— LLOYD 


Here is an up-to-the-minute book with a world-wide point 
of view! Written by experts, it includes a full account of World 
War II and the United Nations organization. Excellent dis- 
cussion of our Latin American neighbors, Russia, China, 
Japan, etc. Many top-notch teaching aids prepared by an 
experienced classroom teacher. Clear, vigorous style. Vivid 
illustrations. Sixty-eight excellent maps. 

Your students will like Smrra-Muzzey-Lioyp: World 
History! Write for further information. 


GINN and Company 


45 Second Street ¢ San Francisco 5 























UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
SUMMER SESSIONS 


To be held on the BERKELEY, the LOS ANGELES 
and the SANTA BARBARA campuses, the University 
of California Summer Sessions, with a wide variety 


of courses, will stress all 














At Berkeley 
Ist Summer Session: Six 
Weeks—June 24 to Aug. 2 
2nd Summer Session: Six 
Weeks—Aug. 5 to Sept. 13 


For Bulletins, address Direc- 
tor of Summer Sessions, Ber- 
keley 4, or 405 Hilgard Ave., 
Los Angeles 24, or Santa Bar- 
bara College, Santa Barbara, 
California. 








At Los Angeles 


ist Summer Session: 
Weeks—June 24 to Aug. 2 


2nd Summer Session: Six 
Weeks—Aug. 5 to Sept. 13 


phases of teacher training. 























Six At Santa Barbara 

Summer Session: Six Weeks 
—dJune 24 to Aug. 2 

Post Session: Three Weeks— 
August 5 to 23 








Study of Chinese, Russian, 
and Japanese Languages 
Endorsed by California 
Committee 


HE California Committee for the 

Study of Education has extended 
the assignment of its Subcommittee on 
Foreign Language to include sections 
dealing with the Chinese, Russian, and 
Japanese languages. The new sections 
are to carry on programs of work similar 
to those of the other language groups— 
that is, set up minimum essentials and 
prepare standard achievement tests for 
the various educational levels. These 
new sections were added to the sub- 
committee because it was thought that 
in the immediate future there will de- 
velop opportunities for those individuals 
who have a knowledge of Chinese, Rus- 
sian, or Japanese. Not only will a 
knowledge of these languages be useful 
to the individual, but such knowledge is 
sorely needed if improvement in inter- 


national relations is to be brought about. 

The names of the individuals who 
have offered their services to this im- 
portant work are: 


Chinese Section: Charles A. Stanley, Uni- 
versity of California, Chairman; S. H. Chen, 
University of California; Bing-chung Ling, 
Mills College; Ch’en Sou-Yi, Pomona Col- 
lege ; Theodore Chen, University of Southern 
California; Shan Wing Chan, Stanford Uni- 
versity ; and H. Corbaté, University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles ; 


Russian Section: P. A. Boodberg, Univer- 
sity of California, Chairman; Yakov Malkiel, 
University of California; E. H. Templin, Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles; Oleg 
A. Maslenikov, University of California; A. 
Vdovin, University of California Extension 
Division; and Cyril Bryner, Stanford Uni- 
versity ; 

Japanese Section: Florence W. Farquhar, 
University of California, Chairman; Douglas 
Atcheson, Stanford University; and Brook 
McKinnon, University of California Exten- 
sion Division. 


—Htram W. Epwarps, secretary 
California Committee for the Study of 
Education. 











‘A new book, ready soon— 


MATHEMATICS IN LIFE 


BASIC COURSE 
by Schorling and Clark 


A flexible course which embodies the recommendations of the Committee 
on Post War Plans for a year of general mathematics. 


Emphasizes understanding and appreciation of the fundamental concepts 
and principles, and mastery of the basic arithmetical generalizations in com- 
mon social usage today. Will bring the goal of functional competence within 
the reach of the non-mathematical minded student. 


World Book Company 


116 New Montgomery Street CLYDE S. JONES 
San Francisco 5 Southwest-Pacific Manager 











TRESSLER’S 


English in Action 
THE FOURTH EDITION GRADES 9-12 


For clear-cut, definite, modern training in reading, writing, thinking, and speaking. 
Supplies pupils with a maximum of help and a content they enjoy using. Course I, 
Course II, Course III, Course IV. 


TRESSLER and SHELMADINE 


Junior English in Action 
THE FOURTH EDITION GRADES 7-9 


Provides thorough training in all language skills with increased emphasis, in this 
new edition, on grammar, speech, listening, and observation. Practice Books, Teach- 
er’s Manuals, Answer Books. Book I, Book II, Book III. Ready soon. 


D.C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
182 Second Street, San Francisco 5, California 


. 
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UIDANCE programs and ladies’ 

hats are of many shapes and many 
colors. They are designed by many ex- 
perts, tailored by many hands, colored 
by many personalities, admired by many 
creators, criticized by many observers. 
One might also add that they are 
trimmed by many budgets, adjusted to 
serve many purposes, changed with the 
seasons, subjected to much discussion, 
yet seldom submitted to objective, criti- 
cal evaluation. One common purpose is 
discernible : they are all intended to help 
the individual to find satisfaction and 
happiness in the culture in which she 
lives. 

Certain common patterns are recur- 
rent. Several years ago the writer was 
doing some casual shopping in Harlem, 
when he observed a young man weaving 
his way along the walk, pausing to say 
to each passer-by that he “was cut out 
to be a preacher, but got sewed up differ- 
ent.” His statement embodies almost 
literally a common conception of vo- 
cational guidance: that its purpose is 
to see that each gets “‘sewed up” accord- 
ing to a predilected pattern. In the serv- 
ice of this objective, counselors attempt 
to appraise the interests, aptitudes, and 
abilities of the counselee and to guide 
him into a field of work which has corre- 
sponding requirements. That this is but 
a limited conception of the rdle of the 
school guidance program, even the most 
avid proponents of vocational guidance 
would agree. 

Guidance is not a new activity in 
most California schools. During the last 
school year more than 900 school ad- 
ministrators and teacher-counselors de- 





q The Chief of the Bureau of Occupa- 
tional Information and Guidance, 
California State Department of Edu- 
cation, needs no introduction to the 
educators and counselors of the state. 
From his years of service in San Diego 
city schools and his doctoral training 
at Columbia, he has brought to the 
secondary schools of California a 
wealth of practical experience com- 
bined with seemingly inexhaustible 
energy and enthusiasm for his field. 
When it is realized that California 
high schools last year had only nine 
hundred guidance workers, that many 
of these were trained primarily as 
English, foreign language, or social 
studies teachers who had been as- 
signed guidance responsibilities in 
recognition of their teaching perform- 
ance rather than on account of special 
training for the work, the importance 
of study of the status of guidance be- 
comes apparent. Dr. McDaniel was on 
the summer session faculty of the 
University of California at Los An- 
geles in 1945 and will be on this sum- 
mer's session at Stanford University. 





voted “pay roll” time to guidance activi- 
ties. All schools are aware of the guid- 
ance needs for youth, and practically all 
high schools assign some members of 
the staff to devote special time to guid- 
ance activities. There is need, however, 
for a clarification of guidance objectives 
and an identification of the guidance 
needs that school personnel can meet 
effectively. It is now agreed by all that 
guidance is a continued process involv- 
ing numerous activities. It has its ori- 
entation around the study of the indi- 
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vidual, and its controlling purpose is to 
aid each individual to make satisfying 
adjustments in the world in which he 
lives. Such a process serves three major 
purposes: (1) aiding the individual to 
make choices among alternatives in 
terms of an increasingly adequate con- 
cept of himself; (2) aiding the indi- 
vidual to make satisfying adjustments 
to changes and problems in his environ- 
ment; (3) aiding the school adminis- 
trator to plan and adapt an educational 
program which effectively serves the 
needs of the learners. 


PROGRAM designed to serve 
these functions will be found to 
contain four major elements. The start- 
ing point and continuing base of oper- 
ations will be the study of the individual. 
This will be carried on by every means 
available to the guidance worker: 
teacher observation, interview, test, 
parent observation, school marks, and 
others. All of these will be accumulated 
in an individual record which becomes 
the basis of a growing concept of the 
individual. Such systematic observation 
and recording provide the data which 
make it possible for the counselor to be 
of real service in aiding the individual 
to gain a growing concept of himself. 
A second element is a continuing 
study of the alternatives and opportuni- 
ties open to youth. This involves the 
collection of reliable information regard- 
ing educational opportunities in school 
and college; work opportunities in the 
immediate community, state, and na- 
tion ; and social and recreational oppor- 
tunities. It is necessary also to make 
this information available to the indi- 
vidual in time and in place such that 
his planning can be based upon a real- 
istic knowledge of the alternatives. The 
third major element in a program of 
guidance is the provision of individual 
counseling. Counseling involves inter- 
preting the individual to himself, inter- 
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preting the environment and its signifi- 
cance to the individual, aiding the indi- 
vidual to accept and clarify facts, aid- 
ing the individual to establish goals and 
plan in terms of factual elements and 
to generate the drive which will con- 
dition achievement. Thus, counseling 
may be either an interpretive planning 
activity operating largely on the intel- 
lectual level or it may be a therapeutic, 
cathartic, or tension-relieving activity 
operating largely on the emotional level. 
The purpose of individual counseling 
is to aid the individual in the resolution 
of his problems, not to sell or direct him 
into externally derived activity. The 
fourth element in the guidance program 
concerns the process of using the data 
obtained in the study of individuals to 
manipulate the school and community 
environment to the service of discovered 
needs. This will involve continuing 
study of all community resources for 
youth experience. It may -involve the 
establishment of a systematic program 
of placement and follow-up. It will cer- 
tainly involve the establishment of a 
clearing house for the codrdination of 
both school and community activities. 


Observing guidance programs in our 
secondary schools in terms of the com- 
prehensive frame of reference enunci- 
ated above, one finds many unsolved 
problems. Foremost among these prob- 
lems is the need for clarification of the 
total guidance process extending from 
the kindergarten through the college. 
If this process is faithfully suggested 
in the statements above, there is need 
for greater recognition of the guidance 
services in the school budget. If teach- 
ers and counselors are to carry on this 
systematic, comprehensive service for 
each individual in the school, they must 
have time, place, and materials in which 
and with which to work. These ob- 
jectives will not be achieved with case 
loads that limit service for any indi- 
vidual to less than an hour per semester. 
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While no reliable statistical study has 
been made, it has been estimated that 
the average case load of counselors dur- 
ing the last school year was 165 students 
per semester hour. Many school ad- 
ministrators are concerned with this 
problem which involves the question of 
financial support, and it is to be hoped 
that some of the experimentation now 
going on will result in better adminis- 
trative provisions for guidance services. 


HERE are other problems. Many 

teachers have been assigned to 
counseling activities without having had 
definite training for the work. The im- 
provement of the total program depends 
to a very great extent, then, upon the 
development of an adequate number and 
quality of institutional and in-service 
training programs. There is great vari- 
ability amorig the guidance records used 
in the secondary schools. Recently a 
comprehensive cumulative record form 
has been developed for the elementary 
schools and is now in the process of 
being introduced in many districts. 
There is need for a similar development 
in the secondary schools. 


The nature of economic and social 
opportunities open to youth and adults 


in California has changed very greatly - 


during the war period. There is evi- 
dence that more economic and social 
change has transpired in California than 
in the nation as a whole. Population 
growth has been very marked. The 
trend toward urbanization has been 
marked. Many new industrial and em- 
ployment opportunities have appeared. 
At the same time the state government 
and other public agencies have con- 
ducted many surveys to gather facts for 
postwar planning. It is imperative that 
school administrators and counselors 
have access to these factual materials 
and that the information necessary for 
personal, as well as group planning, be 


made available to youth. This is a cur- 
riculum planning and teaching task. 

Guidance programs for city school 
systems are in need of expansion and 
experimentation. Most California city 
school systems have some form of cen- 
tral guidance program. In many cases 
this program is oriented around the 
custodial and therapeutic care of atypi- 
cal children. In many ways it fails to 
offer any genuine service to either the 
average or the gifted child. It tends 
to be centered around corrective pro- 
cedures rather than positive approaches 
to serving all students. In some cases 
it tends to give the impression that only 
a few youths have problems and that 
these will be treated by a special agency 
and thus relieve individual schools of 
guidance responsibilities. Most com- 
munities have many resources for aid- 
ing youth to achieve satisfying adjust- 
ments which are not a part of the public 
school system. An adequate program 
of guidance in a community depends 
upon the codrdination of all such serv- 
ices. It appears likely that the public 
school should accept leadership in 
achieving this coordination. 


Guidance is a continuous process, not 
a predictive event. It must be based 
upon a continuous record of individual 
growth and development. Since schools 
are operated as separate units, elemen- 
tary and secondary, special provisions 
must be made for articulating these 
units. Providing such articulation that 
to the individual student the educational 
program is a continuing experience, is 
a task for guidance. There is a need 
for expansion of activities which pro- 
mote better articulation. Such activi- 
ties include the development and flow 
of student records, the development of 
techniques for informing students at the 
lower level of the opportunities which 
are ahead, and the development of ori- 
entation programs at strategic points. 

The promise of aiding each individual 
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to achieve satisfaction in his life and in 
his work has never been so great as it 
is at the present time. The energies 
which have been spent in carrying out 
and preparing youth for wat must now 
be directed to preparing youth to accept 
and achieve satisfying goals in a world 
of peace. Public education in a de- 
mocracy, particularly vocational edu- 
cation, has demonstrated conclusively 
that it can and does prepare people for 
effective service and for achieving great 
social goals. Education has found a 
greater public acceptance than ever be- 
fore. The diversity of programs and of 
activities and responsibilities of public 
schools has greatly increased. Better 
understanding of the abilities and adapt- 
abilities of individuals has come out 
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of the unusual demand for the contri- 
butions of men, women, and children 
in the war effort. Techniques of ap- 
praising abilities, of classifying and in- 
ducting people into appropriate work, 
have been developed. Under the stimu- 
lus and unifying power of a common 
goal, victory, progress has come in de- 
veloping in people the ability and the 
will to work, individually and codpera- 
tively. The task of the future is the es- 
tablishment of desirable common goals, 
world peace, unity and prosperity, and 
the development of an educational pro- 
gram which will contribute to the reali- 
zation of these goals, to the end that 
each individual may make his utmost 
contribution to society, his family, and 
himself. 


Latin American Relations Studied at Claremont 


Hubert Herring, professor of Latin American Civilization at the Claremont 
Graduate School, has been spending the spring months in Brazil and the Argentine, 
to gather at first hand additional data on the current political and economic devel- 


opments in those countries. 


Author of the best-selling “Good Neighbors,” Mr. Herring is developing 
material for another book on affairs in Latin America. He, will return to the 
Claremont Graduate School for the summer session, June 24 through August 3, 
where he will conduct for the fourth year a comprehensive seminar on Latin 
American relations, with particular emphasis upon the current crises in Argentina 


and Brazil. 


California Proverbs Desired 


The California Committee for Collecting Proverbs, appointed jointly by the 
California Folklore Society and the American Dialect Society is soliciting proverbs 
and proverbial expressions of all sorts found in the State of California for the 
projected Dictionary of American Proverbs, and would appreciate greatly the 
assistance of teachers in the secondary schools of the state. Please have students 
write proverbs on three by five inch slips, only one proverb to each slip, and mail 
them en bloc by schools to the committee: Emelyn E. Gardner, 234 West 8th 
Street, Claremont, California, or Wayland D. Hand, University of California, 405 
Hilgard Avenue, Los Angeles 24. Broad participation will make the collection 
truly representative of the proverbial material orally current within the state. 














County Coordination 


In Guidance 


os ANGELES County is unique in 
that the County Superintendent of 
Schools has established a division de- 
voted exclusively to guidance and re- 
search. Establishment of the division 
resulted from needs which arose in 
school districts of the county. Small 
districts, unable to employ guidance 
specialists, asked for county help. Few 
districts in the county were able to main- 
tain necessary equipment, such as test 
scoring machines, card punches, sorter, 
and tabulator. Local faculties also called 
upon the county to act as a clearing 
house for the collection and dissemi- 
nation of effective guidance materials 
and practices. By acting as a dissemi- 
nating and stimulating agency, the Di- 
vision of Research and Guidance in the 
county office has been able to help main- 
tain continuity of guidance programs 
during the war emergency in schools 
with rapidly changing faculties. The 
county office has also been called upon 
to develop monographs and bulletins 
which help to make more uniform such 
controversial practices as promotion, ac- 
celeration, work experience, credit for 
military experience, test administration, 
and the like. 

Guidance coérdination in Los Ange- 
les County is codperative and demo- 
cratic. By democratic, we mean that all 
services are offered to, not thrust upon 
local districts. All county guidance per- 
sonnel are available to the districts upon 
call. Each coordinator goes to the dis- 
trict as a means of helping and improv- 
ing the program in progress, not to 
dominate or to standardize procedures. 
Briefly, guidance co6rdination in Los 


q By EMERY STOOPS 





q Many school administrators are 
recognizing that the guidance process 
involves a number of inter-related 
services. In many ways Los Angeles 
County has pioneered in developing 
@ program of codrdination on the 
county level. In this brief article Dr. 
Stoops gives an overview, almost in 
outline form, of the development, or- 
ganization, and function of this serv- 
ice. Emery Stoops, codrdinator of re- 
search and guidance, Los Angeles 
county schools, has had long experi- 
ence in the field of guidance, formerly 
was teacher, counselor, and vice- 
principal in the Los Angeles city 
schools. He received his Doctor of 
Education degree at the University of 
Southern California and has taught in 
summer sessions at Denver Univer- 
sity. He will be on the staff of the 
University of Southern California for 
the 1946 summer session. 





Angeles County can be described as a 
service to aid local districts in securing 
better adjustment for their boys and 


girls. 


PERSONNEL. of the guidance di- 
vision includes a director, six ele- 
mentary codrdinators, two secondary 
codrdinators, one statistician, and eight 
clerical workers. The director, who 
works under the supervision of the chief 
deputy superintendent, has responsi- 
bility for the complete program, the co- 
ordinators are field assistants, the statis- 
tician specializes in test scoring and 
analysis, while the clerical staff handle 
the machine operations and correspond- 
ence. The director, coordinators, statis- 
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tician, and clerical force work as a team 
to accomplish two types of function: 
(a) service assistance to districts, and 
(6) direct guidance. Assistance to local 
school districts includes help in such 
functions as (1) collection of pupil data, 
(2) recording and filing of information 
concerning pupils, (3) dissemination 
and use of pupil data, (4) collection 
and use of occupational and educational 
information, (5) interpretation of the 
guidance program to the community, 
and (6) evaluation of the guidance pro- 
gram. 

The coordinators go to several dis- 
tricts and help new or untrained teach- 
ers gather pupil data by such means as 
a testing program, interviews, planned 
observation, pupil autobiography, and 
the like. In case of the testing program, 
the coordinator helps teachers, coun- 
selors, and administrators plan the ex- 
tent of their testing program, choose the 
tests, and determine the best conditions 
for test administration. The coordinator 
increases the validity of test results by 
making suggestions concerning desira- 
ble time, place, and manner of giving 
the tests. When group tests have been 
administered, they are then taken to 
the statistician by the codrdinator or 
sent in by the head administrator of the 
district. The statistician performs four 
services for the local districts: 

(a) Machine scores tests of achievement, 
intelligence, personality, and interest. 

(b) Computes equivalents of intelligence 
and achievement test scores—mental ages, in- 
telligence quotients, mental age grade place- 
ments, reading grade placements, etc., and 
records such data on class record sheets for 
teacher use. 

(c) Combines intelligence and achievement 
data to determine whether or not each indi- 


vidual pupil is working below, at, or above his 
mental capacity. 

(d) Summarizes the results of tests to indi- 
cate school and district achievement in relation 
to the mental ability of pupils in that particular 
school or district. By this means, the adminis- 
trator can determine whether his pupils are 
working up to capacity in subjects such as 
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reading, spelling, arithmetic, social studies, or 
whether they are working up to expectancy 
by grades or by rooms. 


After the processing of tests by the 
statistician, the codrdinators may be 
called upon by the district for analysis 
of abilities in relation to achievements, 
or interpretation of any phase of the 
results with respect to better individual 
adjustment, program adaptation, or 
changed emphasis by grades, rooms, or 
subjects. 

The director and codrdinators ac- 
cumulate files of record forms, and work 
among the districts to assist them in im- 
proving their record forms as well as 
their procedures for keeping all records 
continuously up to date. 


The Division of Research and Guid- 
ance in the County Office has given 
material assistance to school districts 
in the dissemination and use of pupil 
data. One tendency of many guidance 
systems has been to keep the records in 
the central office. Ways have been pro- 
vided to mimeograph significant pupil 
data and put them into the hands of 
every classroom teacher in the school. 
This dissemination of data requires 
some in-service training of teachers, 
either by local district counselors or by 
codrdinators from the County Office. 

The Division of Research and Guid- 
ance has designated one codrdinator to 
assist district guidance personnel in the 
collecting of current information con- 
cerning job opportunities. Connected 
with this task is the furnishing of train- 
ing opportunities which point toward 
vocational areas chosen by students. 

The director and codrdinators are 
continuously available to the districts 
in helping them interpret their guid- 
ance procedures to the community. 
This community interpretation involves 
lectures, discussions, and use of visual 
aids at such civic gatherings as service 
clubs, the parent-teacher groups, and 
public schools week audiences. 
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Members of the Division of Research 
and Guidance serve as consultants to 
chief administrators of districts in evalu- 
ating their guidance programs. Co- 
operatively, they attempt to determine 
the effectiveness and extent of such pro- 
cedures as testing, observing pupil be- 
havior, grouping, programming, coun- 
seling, use of pupil data and occu- 
pational and educational information. 


 @ yond guidance functions per- 
formed by the division include the 
following: (1) individual testing and 
case study; (2) in-service training of 
teachers and counselors; (3) prepa- 
ration of bulletins and publications; 
(4) conducting of county institutes ; 
(5) codéperation with professional 
groups. 

When local districts call upon the Di- 
vision of Research and Guidance to help 
with problem children, the coordinators 
administer individual Stanford Binet 
tests and prepare complete case studies. 
When the case study of a problem child 
is completed, the codrdinator acts as a 
discussion leader in a meeting of the 
teachers of the pupil, the counselor, the 
dean, and the principal. 


The director and the codrdinators 
meet with the guidance personnel of 
each school in a codperative in-service 
training program. This in-service train- 
ing consists of such activities as the 
planning of guidance procedures, study 
of the growth and development of pupils, 
test administration and interpretation, 
adaptation of programs of study to meet 
individual needs, and the selection of 
effective guidance materials. 

As a means of placing usable ma- 
terials in the hands of teachers, coun- 
selors, and administrators, the Division 
of Research and Guidance has prepared 
a number of bulletins and monographs. 
The chief publications are two guidance 
handbooks ; one at the elementary, and 


‘one at the secondary level. These hand- 


books represent a codperative effort be- 
tween local districts and the several di- 
visions of the county superintendent of 
schools office on effective principles and 
procedures which have been prepared 
for the ready use of guidance workers 
in the field. 

A bibliography in the area of occu- 
pational information, including the latest 
books, pamphlets, and periodical arti- 
cles, has been compiled recently. A 
bulletin in progress will attempt to fur- 
nish the counselor with information 
upon available training opportunities 
for students in the State of California. 
Other publications by the Division of 
Research and Guidance for use by local 
districts include such materials as: 
group test surveys and their use, ele- 
mentary school promotion policies, age- 
grade analysis forms, individual case 
records, evaluation of the school pro- 
gram, and various charts for the inter- 
pretation of tests and the portrayal of 
occupational trends. 


Each year the Division of Research 
and Guidance plans a series of institutes 
designed to acquaint the teachers, coun- 
selors, and administrators with the latest 
trends, materials, and techniques in the 
field of guidance. For example, the 
chief of the Bureau of Occupational In- 
formation and Guidance, State Depart- 
ment of Education, was called upon to 
offer two sessions on the collection and 
use of occupational information. Other 
institutes dealt with ways of placing 
usable pupil data in the hands of the 
classroom teacher, with techniques of 
testing, and the organization of guid- 
ance programs in individual schools. 

The Division of Research and Guid- 
ance cooperates with, and furnishes pro- 
fessional help to many educational and 
professional groups, including a Los An- 
geles county guidance group, a county 
research and guidance discussion group, 
the Educational Research and Guidance 
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Association, Southern Section, and 
the Southern California branch of the 
National Vocational Guidance Associ- 
ation. 


ACCORDING to the 1945 report of 
the Los Angeles county super- 
intendent of schools, the director, co- 
ordinators, and statistician of the Di- 
vision of Research and Guidance 
performed the following activities : 


Classroom visits and observation................ 554 
Conferences with: 
school administrators ................................ 578 
IIE ih 5 138 
i 421 
ae 
he ESC LS tC ae re 112 


Participation in professional organizations 
ES, oS 
Parent meetings and community contacts 153 
Studies of individual children involving 
TE ae cee eee 
Studies of individual children involving 


Stanford Revision of Binet...................... 145 
Complete surveys of : 

Elementary school districts...................... 37 

Secondary school districts.......0.00............. 7 
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Approximate number of tests machine- 
scored and results summarized for 
districts 

Approximate number of tests machine- 
scored and returned to be summarized 
by districts 100,000 
County codrdination in guidance is 

serving fundamental needs as expressed 
by local school districts. Such guidance 
coérdination in Los Angeles county has 
been placed completely upon the service 
basis. The Division of Research and 
Guidance performs many functions to 
assist school districts in connection with 
the collection, recording, dissemination, 
and interpretation of pupil data as a 
means of better adjusting the individual 
pupil. Other and more direct activities 
of the division involve individual case 
studies, in-service training, preparation 
of bulletins, planning of teachers’ insti- 
tutes, and codperative support of pro- 
fessional organizations. County guid- 
ance codrdination both stimulates and 
serves as a means of bringing better 
personal, vocational, and civic adjust- 
ment to each individual child. 





Workshop in Intercultural Education 


The University of Southern California and the Pacific Coast Council on Inter- 
cultural Education (formerly the West Coast Office of the Bureau for Intercultural 
Education) announce a jointly sponsored summer workshop on intercultural edu- 
cation from June 24 to August 2, 1946, on the University campus. 

The members of the staff include: Dr. Stewart G. Cole, director of the Pacific 
Coast Council and of the Workshop; Dr. Tanner G. Duckrey, distinguished Negro 
leader and assistant to the Board of Superintendents of the Philadelphia Public 
Schools ; and Professor Jane Hood, Instructor Coérdinator in Teacher Training 
University of Southern California. Besides, a number of resource leaders will be 
available representing special interests in anthropology, group work, psychology, 
minority group leadership, teacher education, and school curriculum. 























Guidance ina Union High 


School 


Bors counseling and guidance de- 
partment of Hanford Union High 
School has been in existence approxi- 
mately four years. The high school has 
an enrollment of 950 to 1,000 students, 
forty-three teachers, with one full-time 
counselor and one half-time counselor, 


The reception room of the counseling 
department has been furnished with a 
rug, chesterfield set, occasional chairs, 
end tables, bookcase, and magazine rack 
in an attempt to make the room as in- 
formal and as homelike as possible. 
Many different magazines and some 
books are available for the students 
while they are waiting to see the coun- 
selor. Two private offices adjoining the 
reception room have been provided for 
the counselors’ use. Four high school 
girls, each working one period a day, 
assist in doing the impersonal clerical 
work, such as sending out interview 
slips, scoring tests, and writing letters. 
These girls receive one unit of credit 
for working in the counseling office. 


HE first contact with a student is 

in the spring, when two visits are 
made to the eighth-grade class in each 
elementary school within the high school 
district. During the first visit an oral 
explanation is given of the difference 
between a high school and an elementary 
school, as is a brief description of each 
subject open to freshmen. The student 
is also given a bulletin, to be taken home 
for parent-student discussion, which ex- 
plains thoroughly the subjects offered, 
as well as the various courses of study. 
The student is also given a pre-regis- 
tration sheet to be taken home. After 
deciding upon the desired subjects and 


4 By JAMES A. LEWIS 





4 James A. Lewis is director of guid- 
ance at Hanford Joint Union High 
School. Mr. Lewis and his co-worker, 
Miss Mary Frances Witwer, have de- 
veloped at Hanford almost a model 
guidance program for a high school 
of 1,000 students. A comfortable and 
attractive reception room, adjacent to 
the counseling offices, sets a proper 
frame of reference for the counseling 
interview. A combination of group 
and individual activities has been 
developed. Mr. Lewis came into the 
field of guidance from experience as 
a director of music. He has had gradu- 
ate training at the College of the 
Pacific. 





listing them on the pre-registration 
sheet, the student must get the signa- 
ture of his parents and of his eighth- 
grade teacher in approval of his course. 
Besides discussing the subjects and 
registration, each student takes an Eng- 
lish test, the scores of which are used 
as a guide in English classification of 
students. It has been found advisable 
to have graded English sections ranging 
from a retarded section to a highly aca- 
demic section ; and, by using the scores 
of this test as a guide, an attempt is 
made to place each student in the section 
which appears best suited to him. Asa 
follow-up the English Department ad- 
ministers to all freshmen in mid-year 
the Jowa Silent Reading Test for re- 
classification if necessary. 

Four weeks later a counselor meets 
with each student individually and dis- 
cusses with him his proposed choice of 
subjects. At that time a check is made 
with the eighth-grade teacher concern- 
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ing any particular ability or limitation 
the student may have. After checking 
all proposed programs, the students take 
an occupational interest inventory test. 
It is made clear to the eighth-graders 
that it scores interests, and not apti- 
tudes, and that there is no possibility of 
a wrong answer. 

Rather than have all of the potential 
freshmen come in on one visitation day, 
which had been the practice in the past, 
they have been invited to visit the high 
school in small groups of 50 to 60 stu- 
dents per day. They sign up for four 
of the subjects that they plan to take 
in the fall, and attend classes in those 
four subjects as regular students. In 
this way the daily program of the school 
is not disrupted, and the eighth-graders 
learn about a normal high school day 
rather than a day of entertainment and 
general confusion. 


ew entering high school in the 
fall, each freshman fills out a gen- 
eral information questionnaire, takes the 
California Test of Personality, and 
writes an autobiography. This auto- 
biography is a definite assignment in the 
required freshman orientation course. 
This material, along with the confi- 
dential folders from the county schools 
office, represents a start toward a cumu- 
lative record of each student. 

There is a required freshman course 
called Social Living, and as one unit 
within the course, the students study 
general occupational fields and then 
specific occupations. Such things as 
preparation, employment opportunity, 
possibilities for advancement, union 
affiliation, and many other phases of 
job analysis are discussed. The counsel- 
ing office provides books on occupations, 
occupational monographs, the occu- 
pational briefs that are used by the 
United States Employment Service, and 
many other pamphlets on occupations.” 
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A file of college bulletins and catalogs 
is also provided. 


During this period of study the Han- 
ford Kiwanis vocational guidance com- 
mittee provides ten to twelve business 
and professional men and women to 
come to the high school. These people 
represent major fields of occupations 
around Hanford. The entire group of 
freshmen meet first, where one man 
leads a discussion on the qualities neces- 
sary for employment and success in any 
occupation. After this meeting, special 
group meetings are held, with each per- 
son directing a discussion in his par- 
ticular field. This discussion period has 
no time limit attached, and often runs 
as long as two hours. At the conclusion 
of this discussion period, the business 
representatives urge the students to visit 
them at any time for a personal chat 
concerning the students’ occupational 
plans and ambitions. Many students 
avail themselves of this opportunity ; in 
fact, many friendships between business 
men and students begin in this way. 


Immediately following this study of 
occupations, the freshmen counselor 
interviews each student individually and 
together they arrange a tentative four- 
year program for the student. This 
does not imply that changes cannot be 
made during the four years, but it does 
start the student along a path that makes 
his schooling purposive. In the sopho- 
more and again in the junior year, each 
student is checked to see if any change 
would be advantageous. 


During the summer months a daily 
schedule card for the coming year is 
made out for each student showing the 
subjects, teachers, room numbers, and 
class periods. In this way, every stu- 
dent is assured a place in every class 
for his chosen course of study. In ad- 
dition, through summer scheduling the 
number of sections and teachers needed 
for each subject can be determined and 
provided. It also assures the school ad- 
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ministrators of relative equality in class 
enrollment. 

Besides the testing in the freshman 
year, several other tests are used with 
any group or individual as need arises. 
These include many types of aptitude 
tests, intelligence tests, adjustment tests, 
and interest tests. For example, as a 
follow-up on the testing done in the 
freshman year, certain sections of the 
junior and senior classes have been 
tested with the Kuder Preference Rec- 
ord, followed by individual interviews. 

All new students and transfers report 
to the counseling office for registration. 
At that time each transfer or new stu- 
dent fills out a general information 
questionnaire and takes the Occu- 
pational Interest Inventory and the 
California Test of Personality. When 
it is necessary, other tests, such as the 
English test for classification, are given. 


HERE are other functions which 

are performed besides registration 
and testing. A teacher may send in a 
report at any time concerning an indi- 
vidual student relating to any type of 
problem and if this report necessi- 
tates a private interview or a teacher- 
counselor-pupil interview or an inter- 
view with the parents, an attempt is 
made to arrange it at once. 

A mid-quarter interview is arranged 
with any student who has been reported 
as doing unsatisfactory work. At the 
end of each quarter, to assist the teachers 
with incomplete grades, the counselors 
contact each student who receives an 
incomplete, discuss with him the work 
to be made up and how long it will take 
to complete. A definite time limit is 
then established for the completion of 
the work. 

In explaining the program of counsel- 
ing and guidance, one other point should 
certainly be considered. An attempt has 
been made to make our office a place 
where students may come and talk with 


a counselor about any problem at any 
time. The administrators’ function of 
discipline control has never been as- 
sumed by this department, so that the 
student need fear neither punishment 
nor embarrassment in his contact with 
the counselor. A student is to feel that, 
regardless of the nature of the problem, 
he is welcome, that his problem will be 
regarded with confidence, and that he 
will receive prompt, courteous, and sin- 
cere attention. 

It has been indicated that the routine 
testing is done with groups, and ad- 
ditional individual testing is given when 
it seems desirable. However, it should 
be emphasized that when discussing tes? 
scores, programs, or other problems 
with the student, all counseling is done 
with the individual. The close scrutiny 
and consideration necessary to evaluate 
a student’s problem cannot be accom- 
plished except by the student-counselor 
interview which provides an atmosphere 
for frankness and open-mindedness not 
possible in a group situation. 


ANOTHER phase of work that is 
becoming increasingly important is 
the assistance requested by returning 
veterans. Many returning service men 
are asking for information about schools, 
vocations, and for an evaluation of their 
work completed before entering the 
service. An attempt is made to be of 
as much service to these men as possi- 
ble. Not only is the desired information 
given, but aptitude and interest tests are 
administered to aid them in their de- 
cisions whenever it seems advisable. 
The program is still new and in the 
developmental stage, and because of this 
it is difficult to measure its full value. 
However, it is felt that some value and 
achievement have been attained by the 
response and interest in the counseling 
and guidance program by the student 
body, faculty, and townspeople. 
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HESE apparently meaningless 

lines, taken from a teacher’s class 
record book, are the pivotal part of the 
guidance system developed at Univer- 
sity High School, Los Angeles. All the 
mechanics of the system are designed 
to enable each teacher to record similar 
items about each student in his classes 
at the beginning of the semester, to 
interpret them quickly, and to use the 
information thus conveyed as the basis 
of his work with individual students. 

Formerly, the results of intelligence 
tests, reading tests, and various achieve- 
ment tests were recorded in the coun- 
selor’s office, where teachers were urged 
to obtain them. Owing to the difficulty 
of consulting several files, teachers 
rarely secured the information about all 
their students early enough in the semes- 
ter to enable them to use it effectively. 
Moreover, no one had determined just 
what kinds of information about their 
pupils teachers need in order to place 
them in the best instructional situation, 
to help them develop their powers to 
the limit of their capacity, and to guide 
them in solving the problems which con- 
front them. So educators and experi- 
enced classroom teachers were asked to 
list the items which would be most help- 
ful. Weighing their opinions, it was 
found that there are at least fifty types 
of pertinent facts which teachers would 
like to know about their pupils. 

The problem then became twofold: 
how to collect this mass of material and 
how to make it available to teachers 
without becoming involved in a morass 
of anecdotal records. ; 
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q Ralph D. Wadsworth is principal of 
University High School, Los Angeles. 
“Both teaching staff and the 2,000 stu- 
dents average evenly male and fe- 
male,” he states. “The faculty of 79 
includes five codrdinators who ac- 
tively and continuously supervise the 
teacher training program. Since 1930 
more than sixteen hundred teachers 
in training at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles have received 
their practical teacher observation 
and experience in University High 
School. Every facility is pointed 
toward the’ development of an aware- 
ness of the need for teaching indi- 
viduals.” Mr. Wadsworth was formerly 
a teacher of physical and biological 
sciences. For the past three years he 
has served as member of the Accredi- 
tation Committee appointed by the 
States Board of Education to survey 
and assist institutions in maintaining 
high quality teacher selection and 
training. 





WO points are obvious. The class- 

room teacher; who has the closest 
contact with pupils as individuals in a 
variety of situations, can best supple- 
ment the information secured by tests 
administered by the counselor. To give 
the teacher and the counselor time to 
collect and record the data, their other 
activities must be scrutinized and all un- 
essential demands on their time re- 
moved. 


As the system has been worked out, 
the pupil himself supplies the basic in- 
formation by filling out a guidance 
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questionnaire in his B10, B11, and B12 
semesters. Thus, a single page portrays 
his change and growth during three 
years, at least so far as he is able to 
analyze it. The counselor collects data 
from the pupil’s former school, from the 
corrective physical education teachers in 
charge of health records, from a number 
of tests. 


Fer several reasons the second period 
class, instead of a separate homeroom, 
is used as the guidance group. The 
guidance teacher observes his pupils for 
about five weeks, consults their guid- 
ance questionnaires, holds an informal 
conference with each pupil once or more 
during the semester according to the 
need. The results of the observation and 
conference he records in code on a con- 
ference card which has space for six 
semesters in junior high school and six 
in senior high school. The conference 
takes twenty minutes or more, depend- 
ing on how much help the pupil needs. 
Because the conference card is synchro- 
nized with the code sheet, no more than 
two minutes are required to record the 
data on the conference card. Each 
semester, as second period classes 
change, the pupil is studied by a differ- 
ent guidance teacher, who has always 
available the judgment of his prede- 
cessor in regard to each pupil. The re- 
sultant composite picture is probably 
more accurate than one which depends 
on the opinion of one observer alone. 


LL information, from whatever 
source, is centralized in the coun- 
selor’s office. However, the division of 
labor and of responsibility has been so 
carefully defined that clerks, secretaries, 
_ nurses, doctors, teachers, counselors, or 
administrators may leave the school 
without disrupting the system. Four 
weeks before the end of the semester, 
or earlier, all conference cards are re- 
turned to the counselor’s office, where 
a trained clerk checks all critical items 


which should be reported to all teachers. 
With these data, the health cards pre- 
pared by corrective physical education 
teachers, and information compiled by 
the counselor and her assistants, the 
clerk makes fourteen copies of the guid- 
ance folders. One folder lists all boys 
in school, the other all girls. For each 
pupil there is indicated the grade level, 
the ability rating, the reading grade 
placement, health handicaps, plans for 
further training, occupational interest, 
the achievement grade average to date, 
and helpful information regarding the 
background and various character traits 
of the pupil. Through the use of the 
code all this information can be con- 
densed into one line for each pupil. In 
this school of nearly two thousand stu- 
dents, a skilled typist spends approxi- 
mately three full days in preparing the 
guidance folders. 


Each day during the semester the 
counselor’s copy of the folders is brought 
up to date by the clerk in charge. She 
adds test data, the names of new stu- 
dents, the critical items on the confer- 
ence cards handed in by the guidance 
teachers. When the counselor’s assist- 
ants have computed the grade averages 
on the first days of the next semester, 
the master copy is ready to be repro- 
duced. Copies are given to each of the 
administrators and to the corrective 
physical education teachers, who com- 
pile health data. The other copies are 
circulated among teachers as library 
books are circulated. 


A the beginning of the semester, as 
soon as class enrollments are 
settled, classroom teachers secure a copy 
of the folder from the clerk and write 
the information in their record books 
after the names of all students in all 
their classes. Because of the code, teach- 
ers need no more than a minute per pupil 
to record this information. 

The teacher who has worked a semes- 
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ter or two with the system will not need 
the code sheet to glean the following 
information from the two lines at the 
beginning of this article. Mary Adams 
is in the AlO grade. She has an I. Q. 
of 125 and is more than three years ad- 
vanced in reading. She is near-sighted 
and has glasses, which the teacher 
should see she wears. She also suffers 
from a serious health condition con- 
cerning which the teacher should con- 
sult the simplified health card in the 
counselor’s office in order to avoid mak- 
ing demands on Mary which her health 
handicap would make it hazardous for 
her to meet. She plans to go to college 
to prepare to be a writer. Her grade 
average so far is A—. Blanks in the 
record give the teacher information, 
too. If nothing were recorded in the E 
column, that would indicate that Mary’s 
health is satisfactory. The absence of 
critical checks after her grade average 
shows that her home background and 
behavior patterns are normal. 

John Allen is in the B11 grade. He 
has an I.Q. of 92 and is nearly two 
years retarded in reading. His posture 
is bad and he is very nervous. He plans 
no further training after high school. 
He hopes to be a mechanic. His grade 
average so far is D, which is less than 
his average last semester. Since he 
shows a decrease in achievement, the 
new guidance teacher will try to dis- 
cover the reasons and to help him im- 
prove. His interest in school is low. In 
his relations with other students he is 
excitable. He goes out one or more 
school nights per week. His guidance 
teacher has discovered something about 
his family conditions which have a defi- 
nite bearing on his adjustment. He 
needs personal help immediately. A 
confidential report on this point is made 
to the counselor so that John can be 
given special attention. He is a serious 
home problem. 
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FORTIFIED by such detailed infor- 
mation, which is instantly available, 
teachers no longer grope in the dark in 
dealing with their pupils as individuals. 
Nor do they have to discover everything 
for themselves, for they know what 
other teachers have already found out 
about their pupils. They find it possible 
to provide for individual differences, to 
use necessary remedial exercises, to at- 
tempt to improve behavior patterns. 
Counselors and administrators con- 
stantly use the information in the folders 
as the basis for conferences with pupils 
and with parents. More intelligent ad- 


vice can be given puzzled parents if the - 


counselor sees quickly the whole pattern 
of the pupil’s ability and behavior. Sur- 
veys of all sorts are easily made from 
the folders. Every semester the stu- 
dents are listed who indicate a desire 
to go to college and their parents are 
told if they are failing to make college 
entrance grades. Students with high 
I. Q.’s who are not doing work com- 
mensurate with their ability are noted 
and an attempt is made to help them use 
their potential power. 

There is no doubt that better teach- 
ing results from supplying teachers with 
pertinent facts about all their pupils. 
Pupils profit not only from more skill- 
ful teaching of subject matter, but even 
more from the teacher’s increased 
awareness of their personal problems. 
Very early in the semester each of the 
pupil’s teachers has a detailed and spe- 
cific picture of his personality, his abili- 
ties, his interests, his handicaps. From 
the outset none of his teachers should 
fail to think of him as an individual. Be- 
cause all teachers have a part in collect- 


ing guidance data, they are more aware“ 


of the need of guidance and more expert 
in using the data than they are when 
most guidance activities are carried on 
by the counselor. Under any system, 
teachers will guide their pupils in one 
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way or another. When they are given 
real responsibility they continue to grow 
in understanding and in power. Intelli- 
gent teachers welcome the opportunity 
to gain experience in guidance, since 
they recognize it as a primary function 
of all teaching on the secondary level. 

The diagnostic approach to guidance 
gives a basis for a continuous attempt 
to improve pupil achievement and be- 
havior. As the diagnosis is repeated 
from semester to semester, there is some 
means of judging whether guidance in 
a specific case has been effective. Diag- 
nosis is, however, only the first step. 
Teachers do not stop with the collection 
of information. The entire faculty, 
teachers and administrators, make a 
constant effort to help pupils improve 


in those qualities which the record 
shows need improvement. A pupil who 
has such handicaps as inadequate study 
habits, poor posture, unsatisfactory 
achievement, and behavior difficulties 
receives help not from one but from all 
his teachers. Experience indicates that, 
in many cases, change in several small 
factors has resulted in great improve- 
ment in the total pattern of pupil be- 
havior. 

The plan has passed the experimental 
stage. Twenty-one semesters’ use at 
University High School has proved that 
it is an economical and effective way to 
give all teachers essential information 
about all the pupils in all their classes 
and to insure each pupil’s receiving 
guidance aid from all his teachers. 


Speech Education on Workshop to Be Held at Stanford 


Stanford University (Department of Speech and Drama and School of Educa- 

tion cooperating) will offer a Speech Education Workshop June 20 to July 20, 

1946. It is planned for all elementary and secondary school teachers who are inter- 

ested in improving the ability of their students to communicate orally. It will be 

under the direction of Dr. Harlen M. Adams, Assistant Professor of Speech and 

| Drama, and Education, and Dr. Charlotte G. Wells, Acting Assistant Professor 

of Speech and Drama (Speech Correction). They will be aided by other staff 

members from Speech and Drama and Education as well as by special con- 
sultants in the fields of English and Psychology. 

The workshop will include general meetings for the entire group devoted to 
problems and objectives in speech improvement, with attention given to methods 
of correlating such improvement with class room activities. Discussions will be 
supplemented by observation of procedures in the University Speech Clinic, the 
Palo Alto Children’s Theatre, and by observation of classroom demonstrations 
of equipment in the Speech and Drama Department. Smaller group sections will 
be organized on the basis of special interests in such activities as creative dramatics, 
interpretation, discussion, speech correction, and the use of radio in teaching. 
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The School Psychologist 


Counsels 


HE role of the school psychologist 

can vary as widely as the places in 
which he serves. The size of school sys- 
tem, department divisions, presence of 
other specialists, the pupil-personnel 
point of view of the schools, and the 
aptitudes of the worker himself deter- 
mine something of the scope of his work. 
One of the continuing needs among 
those working with children and young 
people is for a clearer understanding of 
how psychological principles and mental 
health ideas apply and function in every- 
day situations. Is it not desirable then 
that a school worker termed “psycholo- 
gist” should be given a function broad 
enough to include much of the whole 
science of human behavior ? 

The challenge is to both the schools 
and the school psychologists. Shall the 
function of the worker remain, as in 
some situations, almost entirely that of 
psychometrists, occupied largely in 
psychological measurements and their 
interpretation? Or shall the function 
of the school psychologist be broader 
in usefulness, including the areas that 
most people always thought psycholo- 
gists were working on? In schools there 
are daily reminders of the insufficiency 
of test data, alone, in solving the learn- 
ing problems and personality develop- 
ment problems encountered. The part 
played in the pupil’s school learning, 
by his motivations, emotions, and en- 
vironmental influences, is frequently 
ignored or underestimated. School psy- 
chologists or other guidance workers 
sometimes have neglected getting close 
to the human dynamics involved, and 
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q Many school psychologists have 
recognized the need for carrying their 
work beyond the point of analysis 
and diagnosis. Adequate psychologi- 
cal service includes testing, test inter- 
pretation, case work, and assistance 
in planning and carrying out reme- 
dial and reconstructive activities. Dr. 
Haskell has served as school psy- 
chologist for the Long Beach city 
schools for several years. She is a 
graduate of Columbia University and 
has had experience in child guidance 
clinics in and around New York City. 





assisting in planning and carrying out 
the needed steps of “treatment.” * 


6 Nis school psychologist in Long 

Beach represents a combination of 
clinical and educational psychologist. 
Problems of school learning are her par- 
ticular concern. She may carry chief 
responsibility for analyzing the problem 
or, as in many cases, share the study 
with one or more workers in the school 
and central offices. Again, as one of the 
staff of the child guidance clinic, she 
works as a clinic team member to con- 
tribute to full-rounded study of selected 
cases puzzling to the school. 


Clinic study is a valuable professional 
experience and serves the needs of the 
case well. The individual findings of 
each person participating in studying 
these problems (teacher, counselor, 
principal, nurse, school social worker, 





1A symposium by Mathews, Tulchin, Rogers 
and others in the July, 1942, American Journal 
of Orthopsychiatry effectively points to the 
need for broader functioning by clinical psy- 
chologists. It is directly applicable to the field 
of the school psychologist. 
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attendance counselor, psychologist, phy- 
sician-psychiatrist, or others) must not 
be used alone but interpreted and ap- 
plied in light of all other workers’ infor- 
mation. This group study requires that 
all the workers freely pool information, 
be willing to accept a change of point 
of view as new light may be cast on the 
causes of the’child’s behavior, think co- 
operatively, plan needed treatment for 
the problem, and share delegated re- 
sponsibility for the subsequent steps. 

In this procedure the rdéle of the 
teacher is far more than that of ob- 
taining information for others to use. 
Rather she and the psychologist or 
other guidance persons function as co- 
workers, exploring, experimenting to- 
gether, bringing observed behavior for 
interpretation. Some of the results are 
an interchange of knowledge about each 
other’s way of looking at children, of 
working with them, and establishing of 
a professional working relationship. 


| Be clinic or other study of a child’s 

problem the psychologist can serve 
as a facilitator, assisting the school to 
use its own inner resources or some out- 
side special resources to solve the prob- 
lem. Working with the counselor and 
principal, he begins by assembling and 
organizing the knowledge and experi- 
ence which the school personnel already 
have. There begin to appear then the 
unknowns, areas not covered, questions 
to be answered, special resource people, 
as school physician or playground di- 
rector, to consult. Many times it can 
prove more helpful to the schools in the 
long run if a guidance worker acts 
chiefly as consultant. One of the chief 
objectives of the specialist in guidance 
should be to enable the school people 
themselves ; more and more to analyze, 
understand, and successfully meet the 
special problems of young people. In 
the past year and a half the psychologist 
and the school social worker in Long 


Beach have spent much of their time 
in the schools in this fashion. 

Where the psychologist works di- 
rectly with a pupil, various means are 
used for learning more about him to 
add to the school’s accumulating infor- 
mation. If the counselor has given the 
Binet test, supplementary mental test- 
ing of a nonverbal sort may or may not 
be needed. A reading analysis may be 
contributed by the psychologist. Obser- 
vations of the pupil at work or play 
are frequently made. An interview, or 
series of them, with the pupil serves to 
bring out more about the pupil’s point 
of view, his concept of himself, his re- 
lationships, his preoccupations, his de- 
gree of insight regarding his own prob- 
lem, his interests, goals, his readiness 
to codperate. An occasional personality 
measure can contribute clues for fur- 
ther study. Unless one knows a great 
deal about how the pupil really feels, and 
some of the ideas behind the puzzling 
outward appearances, one cannot be 
sure of evolving plans that really fit. 


Extended “therapy” for the indi- 
vidual case sometimes falls to the school 
psychologist, depending upon the needs 
of the case and the responsibility for it 
carried by the other school workers. 
It is one of the rewarding and inspiring 
experiences in work with children and 
young people to see how the child’s 
normal growth urges can be realigned 
and started toward productivity by the 
relatively simple but fundamental thing : 
establishing a warm, supporting, de- 
pendable relationship between worker 
and child. Frequent individual contacts 
of this sort can do much to bring growth 
in the pupil. 

Mary, a high school senior, came for 
counsel about herself, her abilities, col- 
lege hopes, her feeling of maladjustment 
in a “Phi Beta Kappa family.” Indi- 
vidual tests she found interesting and 
somewhat helpful, but they didn’t touch 
the basic problem. The series of talks 
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with her is aimed at helping her handle 
and modify her pitiful unsureness of 
herself, her ineffective defenses around 
others. She is proving at times able 
to work more constructively on her 
problem. 

Steve looked forward to the series of 
regular sessions with the worker and 
made good use of them. They served 
to help him bridge over from his old 
pattern of actions around the school to 
the new. It was some additional stabi- 
lizing, supportive influence to supple- 
ment the wonderfully fine guidance 
efforts of the new teacher. In the confi- 
dential, friendly sessions, Steve left off 
his stout denying of the stealing and 
other offenses. He became able to com- 
ment on how queer he had felt when he 
stole, how he was actually becoming able 
to resist the stealing, how he was gradu- 
ally melting in the warmth of the social 
climate in his present room, how mixed 
up he was about home relationships. 


HILDREN of most extreme re- 

tardation and complex combinations 
of handicaps are usually examined by 
the psychologist in Long Beach because 
of her experience with most extreme 
deviates and the range of testing ma- 
terials available in that office. Such com- 
plex cases require the closest collabo- 
ration of the worker with the physician- 
psychiatrist lest a pseudo feeble-minded 
rating be mistaken for a genuine one 
because of emotional, physical, and sen- 
sory involvements. 

Counseling the parents of mentally re- 
tarded children is a task requiring some 
of the most thoughtful efforts of school 
personnel, psychologist, or others. It 
is the unusual rather than usual thing 
for guidance workers to find that the 
parent of a decidedly defective child has 
already reached the advanced stage of 
full realization of the child’s defect and 
has assimilated the fact emotionally. A 
devoted parent can with help eventu- 
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ally reach that equilibrium. The coun- 
seling person, recognizing a parent’s 
brusque, protesting, unyielding behavior 
as perhaps stemming from real anxiety, 
the vague sense of guilt so often felt in 
these cases, and personal frustration, 
can gradually assist the parent to meet 
the problem and to do some realistic 
planning. 

Teachers and psychologists are 
rightly concerned about the child of 
intelligence who achieves little for his 
ability. It is axiomatic that the real 
causes for lack of learning progress may 
not be readily detected, that one must 
search in various areas, and often treat 
the problem on a wide front. Ellen, 
a sixth-grader of very superior intelli- 
gence hitherto unrecognized, needed re- 
lief from her tense resentments over 
little social acceptance at school and 
some misunderstandings and jealousies 
at home. Counseling with the intelli- 
gent mother led to clearing the diffi- 
culties at home. That, with friendly 
social engineering and stimulus by 
teachers and Ellen’s own insight, were 
responsible for her accelerated academic 
progress. 

In Robert’s case, the problem of a 
fifth-grade boy of average intelligence 
but miserable reading ability, the psy- 
chologist and teacher work primarily to 
reéstablish the boy’s confidence in him- 
self as a worthwhile person. Leverage 
on his collapsed morale can be secured 
by building up his skill in something 
perhaps quite remote from academic 
matters. Real status in the eyes of the 
group adds further driving power. In 
the glow of some honest accomplish- 
ment, Robert can then bear to face the 
most difficult of his failures and to work 
on his reading. Careful analysis is made 
by psychologist and teacher of his read- 
ing techniques and errors so that, with 
systematic practice, Robert can progress 
step by step. Psychologists are keenly 
aware of how much children’s school 
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learnings can depend upon the personal 
feeling-tone between teacher and child. 
Their effort is to improve that working 
relationship. 

The psychologist works with teachers, 
principals, and counselors in groups. 
For example, some of the Long Beach 
elementary and secondary school coun- 
selors receive their training in individual 
testing from the school psychologist 
during the school year. The subject 
matter of the Binet testing course per- 
tains to more than the mere mechanics 
of accurate administering and scoring. 
Guidance is given in interpretations of 
patterns of the test items, relative abili- 
ties shown, noting and interpreting pupil 
behavior as seen in the testing-inter- 
viewing sessions, techniques of the indi- 
vidual contact with the pupil, signs indi- 
cating need for further study of a pupil’s 


problem. A group of junior high school 
teachers discuss with the psychologist 
the psychology of teaching the “slow 
learner.” The worker sits in on and 
participates in a faculty meeting when 
reports to the home and home contacts 
are discussed. 

The skilled guidance worker is ex- 
pected to be increasingly competent in 
coérdinating his efforts with those of 
other special workers, both in the 
schools and in the agencies of the com- 
munity, especially case work agencies. 
In this way the needs of the special case 
are better met, with less confusion or 
duplication of effort by workers. There 
is distinct educational value to the school 
guidance worker in participating on 
community committees that have to do 
with welfare problems. In these he can 
both learn and serve. 


Voorhis Branch, California Polytechnic College, Reopens 


The Voorhis Branch of the California Polytechnic College, will reopen next 
September. The Voorhis unit, which was given to the California Polytechnic 
College by Charles Voorhis and his son, Congressman Jerry Voorhis, in 1938, 
was closed during the last three years of the war. The southern branch of the 
state’s agricultural-industrial college is located at San Dimas, just thirty miles 
from Los Angeles. Of the 150 acres in the Voorhis unit, about 50 acres are util- 
ized for citrus, avocadoes, and deciduous trees. Agricultural students attending 
this unit of the college major in agricultural inspection, ornamental horticulture, 
citrus production and marketing, and deciduous fruit production. 
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Advising vs. Counseling 


DVISING is a pleasant occupation 
—for the adviser. It is quick, rela- 
tively easy, and very flattering to the 
giver, who feels gratified because his 
advice has been sought. At the end of 
the day he can go home blissful in the 
conviction that he has told his clients 
how to solve their problems. Advising 
has a valid place in the work of the 
teacher, but its place is strictly limited. 
The function of advice is to supply 
factual information. It is the proper 
procedure when the teacher-student re- 
lationship is that of the information 
bureau. Here the teacher may with 
propriety advise the student that alge- 
bra should precede geometry, or chemis- 
try should be included in preparation 
for medicine. 


It is when the teacher seeks to extend 
advising from the realm of the factual 
to the larger and more significant as- 
pects of life that advising becomes both 
fruitless and perilous. More harm than 
good is done by the kind of advising 
which urges a course of action, which 
sets up goals for the client, which makes 
moralistic judgments of past behavior. 
Assistance on important issues, such as 
the choice of a vocation, relations with 
parents and siblings, or plans for mar- 
riage, requires a more penetrating ap- 
proach, and much more information on 
the issues involved than can be obtained 
in the usual interview. 

The recipient of advice may be placed 
in one of three classes : the nonsuggesti- 
ble, the negatively suggestible, and the 
positively suggestible. If nonsuggesti- 
ble, he pays no attention to advice and 
is neither harmed nor helped. The 
negativistic personality may have his 
feathers so ruffled that even though the 
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advice be perfectly sound the correct 
course of action is difficult for him to 
follow. Worse yet is the effect on the 
positively suggestible, whose condition 
is symptomatic of his immature depend- 
ency. His growth is retarded by the 
adviser who makes decisions for him. 


But the worst indictment of all is the 
essential autocracy of the advising re- 
lationship. It implies a hierarchy which 
degrades the advisee and gives a spuri- 
ous eminence to the position of the ad- 
viser. The recent studies of Lewin, 
H. H. Anderson and others have clearly 
shown that mature, well-balanced per- 
sonalities blossom best in democratic 
atmospheres, so teachers should avoid 
the creation of situations which rob the 
student of the privilege of making his 
own decisions. 


ROWING realization of the inade- 

quacies of advice has led in recent 
years to the foundation of what is vul- 
garly known as the “Uh, Uh” school. 
Formulated particularly by Rogers and 
Allen, nondirective counseling stresses 
the importance of providing an atmos- 
phere in which the client can express 
any attitude without fear of judgment 
or reproof. In any competitive society, 
such as our own, frustrations are fre- 
quent. The resultant feelings of anxiety, 
hostility, guilt, and inferiority must 
either be repressed or expressed in 
some socially undesirable pattern. Un- 
resolved, they propagate unhappiness 
and ineffectual adjustments. It is in 
their resolution that nondirective coun- 
seling excels over any other method yet 


developed. 


In this technique the counselor has 
a completely permissive attitude. The 
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4 Gilbert Brighouse is chairman of the department of psychology at Occidental 
College. While skilled in testing and other analytic forms of diagnosis, he is much 
interested in the development of nondirective and projective techniques of counsel- 
ing. His department at Occidental has developed a workshop program for the 
summer session which gives prospective counselors opportunity to get supervised 
experience in modern counseling techniques. Readers who desire to pursue the 
distinctions between giving advice and aiding students to find solutions for their 

personal problems or who want to familiarize themselves with the counseling 
methods alluded to in this article will find the following references prepared by 
Dr. Brighouse of interest? 

Allen, Frederick H., Psychotherapy with Children. Norton, New York, 1942: Rogers, 
Carl R., Counseling and Psychotherapy. Houghton Mifflin, New York, 1942; Slavson, 
Samuel R., An Introduction to Group Therapy, Commonwealth Fund, New York, 1943; 
Snyder, William U., An Investigation of the Nature of Non-Directive Psychotherapy, 
Journal of General Psychology. October, 1945; Sutich, Anthony, Toward a Professional 
Code for Psychological Consultants, Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 


July, 1944. 





course of the interview is directed by 
the client who brings up any material 
he wishes, secure in the knowledge that 
the counselor accepts him for what he 
is. The rdle of the counselor is that of 
the listener who reflects, restates and 
clarifies the emotionalized attitudes of 
the client. An illustration may point 
up the contrast between advising and 
counseling. A teen-age boy comes in to 
discuss his difficulties in choosing a vo- 
cation, and in the friendly atmosphere of 
the counselor’s office abruptly changes 
the conversation to a statement that his 
father does not understand him, lead- 
ing up to the poignant remark, “I don’t 
love my father, I hate him. What can 
I do about it?” The adviser might reply, 
“But you owe so much to your father, 
you must learn to love him,” or “You 
are certainly entitled to your own life; 
why don’t you assert your independ- 
ence ?”’ Or he might minimize the boy’s 
problem by saying, “Lots of fellows feel 
as you do; don’t worry about it.” The 
counselor, on the other hand, might 
reply with a reformulation of the prob- 
lem, such as, “You feel that he doesn’t 
understand you,” or “You are concerned 
because you find it hard to return his 
affection,” or simply remain silent. 


Having expressed himself freely, the 
client is relieved of his hostilities and 
anxieties, enabling the growth of the 
positive attitudes of love and confidence 
which always underlie negative feelings. 
His insight grows ; appreciation replaces 
antagonism ; goals are established. And 
because the client himself conceived the 
insight, appreciation, and goals, he can 
accept and use them far better than if 
they had been handed to him by an 
adviser. 

Nondirective counseling will not 
work with all clients. Small children, 
the feeble-minded, psychopathic person- 
alities, and some highly constricted, in- 
articulate adults profit little from this 
method. But a very high percentage 
of high school students can use it and 
profit from it. 

Clearly, this nondirective process has 
some relation to psychoanalysis which 
likewise encourages free discussion by 
the patient of the entire mental content. 
However, there are some fundamental 
distinctions. In the first place, some 
of the psychoanalytical techniques are 
highly directive, as when the analyst co- 
erces the patient into a consideration of 
unpleasant or repressed material. Sec- 
ond, medical training is prerequisite to 
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a career as a psychoanalyst (at least in 
the judgment of most psychoanalysts), 
while relatively few medically trained 
men practice the nondirective technique. 
Third, psychoanalysis implies the ex- 
amination of an “Unconscious,” whereas 
counseling makes no such assumption. 


6 Rew personality of the counselor is 
much more important than is the 
personality of the adviser. It would be 
impossible to be a good counselor with- 
out capacity for insight, and par- 
ticularly for being sensitive to the 
emotionalized attitudes of others. Per- 
haps the most successful counselors are 
those who have themselves successfully 
adjusted to severe frustrations. 

But the insightful, discerning person- 
ality is not enough of itself. Training 
is necessary : supervised practice of the 
technique ; training in genetic psychol- 
ogy, so that there is understanding of 
the levels of maturity to be expected at 
various ages ; training in abnormal psy- 
chology, so that danger signs may be 
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recognized (it would be tragic to at- 
tempt without professional guidance any 
sort of counseling of a pre-psychotic 
personality) ; and training in the social 
and biological sciences as a whole so 
that understanding of each individual 
can be projected against a framework 
which will give it meaning, the kind of 
meaning that comes from an integrated 
perspective of the organism as a whole. 

Counseling is becoming increasingly 
necessary as the ideals of democratic life 
are extended more widely through the 
family, the school and the other insti- 
tutions which affect the lives of indi- 
viduals. If we have confidence in the 
ultimate capacity of all normal people 
to grow into healthy independent ma- 
turity, then we see that it is imperative 
that each of the institutions give to every 
individual as much free choice as possi- 
ble in the making of his own life. And 
it is precisely there, in the transition 
from autocracy to democracy, that we 
must have a parallel transition from ad- 
vising to counseling. 


Encyclopedia Britannica Junior Scholarships 


The Encyclopedia Britannica Junior has established six research scholarships 
(three for $1,500 and three for $500) for graduate study at the University of 
Chicago for 1946-1947. These scholarships will be filled by persons who are inter- 
ested in the general field of children’s literature and are able to conduct research 
investigation leading to the improvement of children’s encyclopedias. For fur- 
ther information write, before June 15, 1946, to: Miss Frances Henne, Graduate 
Library School, University of Chicago, Chicago 37, Illinois. 














Imparting Occupational 


Information 


CQUAINTING students with the 
“world of work” can be a satisfy- 
ing part of every teacher’s job, for it 
often pays big dividends in terms of 
pupil adjustment. A study of occu- 
pations may afford a student (1) an 
awareness of the complexity of work 
and the interdependence of workers ; 
(2) a wider outlook when he chooses 
a career; (3) a chance to consider his 
own aptitudes and interests; (4) a 
sounder basis for making future vo- 
cational plans. 

The enterprising teacher or counselor 
may use several methods of getting occu- 
pational information to the students. 
A number of common techniques are 
suggested for teachers who would like 
to try them. 


1. Bring out the vocational aspects 
of your subject. If it’s English, for ex- 
ample, there’s the job of the newspaper 
reporter, the stenographer, the sales- 
man, to be discussed. A boy or girl who 
excels in mathematics might study the 
work done by an engineer, a bookkeeper, 
or an architect. List the important 
points to be covered, such as type of 
work, necessary training, demand for 
workers, earnings. 

2. Teach about occupations as a sepa- 
rate course or as a unit in the social 
studies class, preferably in both the 
ninth and eleventh grades. Start the 
younger students with a bird’s-eye view 
of broad vocational fields, much as one 
might explore a region from the air be- 
fore making a detailed study on the 
ground later on, thus avoiding too early 
specialization. 

3. Provide appropriate summer and 
part-time try-out experiences in jobs. 


q By WILLIAM H. McCREARY 


Students need to learn how to work, 
to accept responsibilities. (Especially 
those who have no “chores” to do at 
home.) The value of the experience is 
enhanced, naturally, when the job is in 
keeping with student’s aptitudes and 
interests. 

4. Arrange group visits to industries, 
stores, museums. These trips will be 
worth little if adequate preparation is 
not made. Orient the students by pre- 
liminary reading and discussion. 

5. Schedule vocational talks by busi- 
ness men and women. Some schools 
have found that “career nights” or “vo- 
cations day” arouse the interest of stu- 
dents. Invite the parents to attend. To 
insure a balanced talk, furnish each 
speaker in advance with an outline of 
the main points you wish him to cover. 
Allow the students to name the careers 
of greatest interest. 

6. Build up an occupations shelf in 
the classroom or in the school library. 
Numerous publications—pamphlets, 
trade magazines, college catalogues— 
can be secured free or at a nominal cost. 

7. Get and use the Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles, especially Part I 
which gives the definitions, and Part IV 
which lists the entry occupations for 


“beginners.” 

8. Make effective use of films and 
transcriptions now becoming available 
in greater numbers. Watch the radio 
programs for pertinent discussions of 
occupational subjects. 

9. ‘Designate an individual or a com- 
mittee from the class to study an occu- 
pation, interview a representative of it, 
and prepare a report for the class. 
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Helping Youth Discover 


Opportunities 


CLASS of boys, who had been 

studying aviation so earnestly that 
every one of them had determined to 
become a flyer, was being addressed 
on “Opportunities for Careers in Avi- 
ation.” The speaker stated that it was 
impossible for every boy to earn a living 
flying an airplane. The boys were mo- 
mentarily appalled, until one of them 
thought of an explanation. 

“Of course,” he said, “everyone will 
be piloting his own airplane, so there 
will be no jobs as pilots.” 

This sanguine view of future progress 
in the air may be correct, but we have 
no way to predict it. According to the 
census reports,’ there were very few 
people listed as chauffeurs and truck 
drivers in 1900. Yet a million and a half 
were earning their living at this work 
in 1940. But that fact does not foretell 
a like expansion in the air. It simply 
shows us that the future will be differ- 
ent from the present. How it will differ, 
who can say? 


Take another example. The trends in 
manufacturing showed a proportional 
decrease in workers from 1920 to 1940. 
On this basis, prognosticators did not 
hesitate to prophesy continued decline. 
But from 1940 to 1944, due to the war, 
there was a sharp reversal of trend 
which those same prophets explain as 
“abnormal.” 


These simple illustrations suggest the 
difficulty of predicting future trends, 
particularly short-term trends. One 
point is made strikingly clear though: 
the world is changing rapidly; hence, 


1 Statistics in this article are from reports 


of the Sixteenth Census, 1940, Population, Su- 
perintendent of Documents, Washington. D. C. 
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q By ROY COCHRANE 





4 Effective educational planning re- 
quires that youth have information 
about opportunities in and beyond 
school. Such information must be rich 
in local and regional occupational 
data. Roy Cochrane brought to his 
position as director of guidance in the 
Vallejo city schools experience as a 
teacher and principal of an elemen- 
tary school, journeyman experience 
as a carpenter, and high school teach- 
ing in industrial arts and vocational 
shops. He is author of a workbook en- 
titled “California Occupations” and 
is currently pursuing doctoral study 
at Stanford University. 





occupational opportunities will change, 
too. 

Since past trends are not a safe guide 
for the student looking into the im- 
mediate future, the best instruction in 
“geography” of the occupational world 
is to teach the present proportions. 
Nineteen hundred and forty, a “normal” 
year, is a good starting point. At that 
time about nine out of ten men worked 
at jobs which did not require much, if 
any, college training: business, trades 
and industries, service jobs, common 
labor. Only the professional and ex- 
ecutive positions, twelve per cent of the 
total jobs in California, actually require 
college training. Obviously, it is wrong 
to expect the majority of high school 
students to have an opportunity to enter 
one of these limited fields, granting that 
they have the ability and financial sup- 
port to secure a college education. It 
follows that a boy with equal profes- 
sional and business aptitudes will find 
less competition in the business world. 
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SS UREN TS who have a very good 
idea of the comparative populations 
of California and Nevada have little con- 
cept of the comparative populations of 
farmers and lawyers. What are the 
large vocational fields, the types of occu- 
pations in each of what does this or that 
specific job consist? These things they 
should know. 

A person planning his future should 
know the personal characteristics and 
requirements of workers in various 
occupations and the level of intelligence, 
general education, special aptitudes or 
training expected of one who enters a 
specific occupation. He must ask: Do 
I have, or can I acquire, these requi- 
sites? Other questions pertain to inter- 
est in the work, stability of employment, 
earnings, chances of promotion, compe- 
tition, social prestige, and the like. 
Qualitative data on occupations are 
necessary for sound vocational planning. 

Another look at occupational trends 
reveals that, despite reconversion losses, 
the manufacturing, mechanical, and con- 
struction industries will still continue 
to employ a large segment of the labor 
force, about twenty-five per cent. Many 
school youth will seek and find jobs in 
these fields. The schools have no course 
to prepare boys to be laborers or ma- 
chine operators. The necessary skills 
are easily taught on the job. The schools 
can and should provide suitable edu- 
cation for boys going into these groups 
to increase their success and happiness 
as laborers. Jails would be relieved of 
some of their burden if the vocational 
aspirations of this group were accepted 
instead of being loftily disdained. 


«Gere job outlook for girls is some- 
what different. In the first place, 
seventy per cent of the women are home- 
makers. The remaining, thirty per cent 
are in professional, business, domestic, 
or other service work. Although most 
girls expect to marry ultimately, they 


need guidance in planning for college 
or other advanced training or for a job 
during the period between school and 
marriage. 

Some counselors take the view that 
every girl should learn an occupation as 
a safeguard against widowhood, while 
others feels that such training might 
engender an independent attitude which 
would be detrimental to marital happi- 
ness. In any event, there are numerous 
occupations requiring little training in 
which noncareer girls may work until 
they marry. 

Since ninety per cent of women do 
marry, practically all of the girls in any 
given class will need homemaking skills. 
Even the “bachelor” or career girl may 
want to maintain her own apartment. 


A girl can be taught that homemaking 
is a business and a profession, though 
it requires skills on the trade level. A 
sense of responsibility for family re- 
lationships, which make the job one 
requiring professional-level skills, can 
be imparted to the girl. The value 
of business skills in marriage, other- 
wise called “consumer education” or 
“budgeting,” also should be recognized 
by the girl. 

The two homemaking skills usually 
offered by schools—cooking and sew- 
ing—are, of course, far from adequate 
in training her for the job ahead, but 
in presenting occupational information 
care must be exercised not to arouse 
dissatisfaction with the available edu- 
cational opportunities. 

The occupations for girls fall into 
three types: career occupations, tempo- 
rary occupations, and emergency occu- 
pations. The professional workers 
(mostly teachers and nurses) are usu- 
ally considered the career women al- 
though many girls enter these occu- 
pations as a temporary modus vivendi 
until a suitable mate is selected. The 
temporary nature of many work experi- 
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ences should be presented to the girls 
to avoid the present condition in which 
girls spend more time training for an 
occupation they never enter than for the 
actual duties of the home which will 
occupy them the greatest part of their 
lives. ; 


NOTHER important factor in vo- 
cational selection is that of inter- 
ests. The question, “What are you going 
to be?” which is thrown at a child al- 
most from birth assumes a knowledge 
of occupations which even the brightest 
child would not have. The occupational 
information that the student needs in 
order to have a satisfying answer ready 
includes more than a knowledge of occu- 
pational opportunities and demands. He 
also should know his interests. Interest 
tests are built on the assumption that a 
child can make choices of specific activi- 
ties and that these can be evaluated in 
terms of occupational areas. 

One test, the Occupational Interest 
Inventory, is noteworthy in having a 
“level of interest” score. The choices 
are between routine tasks and complex 
tasks. If a student selects mostly easy, 
simple duties, it can be presumed that 
he will be happier if he avoids the diffi- 
cult abstract thinking which the profes- 
sional and executive positions require. 

Strong’s Vocational Interest Blank 
has a still more valid “occupational 
level” score. Many other interest tests, 
such as the Kuder Preference Record, 
are used in California schools. 
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A student’s job opportunities are defi- 
nitely related to his abilities. The I. Q. 
or scholastic aptitude score is commonly 
used in counseling to the exclusion of 
other kinds of aptitudes which may have 
vocational significance. The following 
incident will illustrate. Stephen was a 
boy who did not score high on an intelli- 
gence test. His vocabulary was scarcely 
adequate for school work. One day, in 
the mountain town in which he lived, 
his teacher met him on the street and 
asked him about his activities of the 
previous afternoon. 

“T shot a deer,” said Stephen. 

“Do you have a car? How did you 
go hunting?” 

“T walked over that hill there, and 
I knew where to wait. It was a 185- 
pound buck!” 

The teacher had been deer hunting. 
Despite his high I. Q., he had failed time 
after time to achieve results. Obviously, 
some different type of intelligence was 
involved since Stephen had shot a buck 
every year since the age of eleven. 
Other types of aptitudes are not so 
easily measured as academic aptitude ; 
but where we can find evidence of them, 
we should find a way to teach the pupil 
his own possibilities. 

To summarize: We can teach youth 
the proportions and incomes and charac- 
teristics of the working world. We can 
enlighten them regarding their own 
interests and aptitudes. This learning 
will give them a reliable basis upon 
which to choose their paths through life. 
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Counseling Services Ina 


Community 


ANY functions of colleges and 

universities have been modified 
by happenings of the past five years. 
One of the most interesting changes 
has been the increasing realization on 
the part of college administrations that 
institutions of higher learning have in- 
creased responsibilities as community 
resources. These responsibilities are 
widespread in their scope, including re- 
search in the physical and biological 
sciences, service operations to aid com- 
munity educational programs, good 
offices in labor-management disputes, 
and practical applications of the social 
sciences to the problems of everyday 
living. The materials presented here 
describe a program at Syracuse Uni- 
versity aimed at widening the scope of 
the university personnel work services 
to include the geographical area in which 
the institution is located. 

Like most of the larger American 
universities, Syracuse University has 
for some time had many of the facets 
of a coordinated student personnel pro- 
gram operating to aid students in their 
adjustments to college life. The ad- 
missions office, offices of the deans of 
men and women, the chapel counseling 
services, faculty committee on the ad- 
visement of students, offices of the 
school and college deans and directors, 
the psychology department, and the uni- 
versity testing bureau, all carried on 
activities to make the educational pro- 
gram more effective for students. A new 
factor, the Veterans Advisement Serv- 
ice, operating under a university con- 
tract with the Veterans Administration, 
demonstrated the need for an immediate 
closer codrdination of personnel serv- 


4q By MILTON E. HAHN 





q Milton E. Hahn is director ef the 
Psychological Services Center, Syra- 
cuse University, and associate pro- 
fessor of educational psychology. The 
Psychological Services Center is di- 
rected by a council composed of the 
heads of the testing and general 
counseling services, the remedial 
reading and study skills laboratory, 
the mental hygiene counseling serv- 
ice, and the speech clinic. The Journal 
is fortunate to secure for its readers 
an article by Dr. Hahn who heads one 
of the few centers in the nation where 
a comprehensive guidance program 
is in actual operation. 





ices in the fall of 1944. At that time 
the Chancellor of the University named 
an all-university Personnel Committee 
to advise him in the codrdination of 
the university guidance and counseling 
services. Asa result of the deliberations 
of this committee, the Psychological 
Services Center was formed as a service 
organization to students, faculty, deans, 
and the administration. A university- 
owned house was remodeled to house 
the center. 

In the center were codrdinated the 
mental hygiene counseling service, the 
remedial reading and study skills labo- 
ratory, consulting service to business 
and industry, and the testing and gen- 
eral counseling services. The speech 
clinic, which operates an extensive serv- 
ice program, although part of the codrdi- 
nated services, remained in its own 
building because of lack of space and 
its relationships to the speech depart- 
ment. 
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Major counseling and technical serv- 
ices are provided to the university, the 
Veterans’ Administration, secondary 
schools and colleges in the area, busi- 
ness and industrial services in the area, 
and to a limited number of individuals 
in the community and area. In addition, 
the center has become the training labo- 
ratory for graduate students working 
toward degrees in the various aspects 
of personnel and clinical psychology. 


| poe purposes of clarity, a brief de- 
scription of the more significant pro- 
gram aspects is given at this point. 
Many details not of importance to the 
majority of readers are omitted for lack 
of space. The primary function of the 
center is to serve the students, faculty, 
and administration of the University. 


Case studies and counseling of stu- 
dents is one service. Educational- 


. vocational problems are handled by the 


staff of the general counseling and test- 
ing services. Social-emotional problems 
are ordinarily channelled through the 
mental hygiene service. Students may 
request counseling or may be referred 
by deans or other faculty members. 
Deans and their designated student ad- 
visers have access to student case histo- 
ries unless the student requests the 
counselor to keep his problems in confi- 
dence. If such a request is made—and 
a few have been—no one other than the 
counselor has access to the case history. 
These counseling services supplement, 
not displace, other campus counseling 
services. 

Many college deans and directors 
refer prospective students to the center 
for case study and counseling. The 
center staff makes recommendations 
used by the deans as additional evidence 
for their decisions. An appreciable num- 
ber of such applicants for admittance 
show aptitudes, abilities, and interests 
more appropriate for an educational di- 
rection other than the one they are con- 
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sidering. It is the responsibility of the 
counselor to present such findings to the 
counselee and to the interested dean. 
The center serves in an advisory ca- 
pacity only ; the student and the deans 
make the decisions. 

Research in the field of personnel 
work is carried on for the various 
schools and colleges and the University 
administrative staff members are active 
in their own researches at the same time 
that they codperate with the faculty of 
other departments and direct the re- 
search of their own graduate students. 
Steps toward a coordinated research 
program in campus personnel work have 
been taken. Several selection and pre- 
diction studies are now in process. 

The deans of men and women and 
other faculty members often refer stu- 
dents to the center when they are about 
to be separated from the University. 
In some instances shifts of curriculum 
are recommended, in others the sepa- 
ration counseling is done and, at the stu- 
dent’s request, a report of the counseling 
outcomes is sent to another institution, 
parents or guardians, or prospective 
employers. 

The center tests and advises service 
men. Four clinical counselors, mem- 
bers of the center staff, perform these 
counseling functions. The test service 
psychometrician and her assistants ad- 
minister all aptitude, ability, and inter- 
est tests administered on the campus to 
students and non-students alike. Scor- 
ing of tests and recording of test results 
also is done by the center’s staff. This 
program is directed by the center di- 
rector. Present daily case load has 
reached fifteen and is moving upward. 


The graduate training program for 


personnel workers interested in edu- 


cational, industrial, and governmental 
outlets is the responsibility of various 
university departments, including the 
Maxwell School of Government, the 
School of Business Administration, the 
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Liberal Arts College, the School of Edu- 
cation, and the psychological services 
center. The M.A., M.S., M.Ed., Ed.D., 
and Ph.D. degrees may be earned in 
various types of personnel work special- 
ties. The center provides a laboratory 
in which internships are available for 
students working for graduate degrees 
in applied psychology. Specific outlets 
for those earning graduate degrees as 
advisees of center service heads include 
school psychology, guidance adminis- 
tration, clinical counseling, psychome- 
try, and reading and speech remediation. 


M4’ services are performed for 

individuals and organizations in 
the Syracuse community and area. 
These services are limited in the sense 
that the center is a demonstration pro- 
gram rather than a general community 
service agency. Within limitations of 
staff resources and on a fee basis the 
following services are available to the 
community. 

The staff of the center is available to 
secondary schools and colleges as con- 
sultants on problems having to do with 
counseling and guidance programs. The 
center codperates with the Bureau of 
School Services, School of Education, 
in bringing these consulting services to 
cooperating institutions. 

Center staff conducts fat and 
seminars for educational, business, and 
industrial organizations within a one- 
hundred-mile radius of the University. 
Examples of this type of service include 
a coordinated guidance and counseling 
workshop for seven school districts. 
From two to four staff members par- 
ticipated in each of the fifteen meetings 
of the workshop, giving professional aid 
to the counselors and teachers with their 
own particular guidance and counsel- 
ing problems. Center staff conducted a 
twelve-meeting seminar for General 
Electric supervisors for the purpose of 


helping supervisors to improve their 
counseling tools and techniques. 

The guidance department of the Syra- 
cuse public schools makes constant use 
of the University counseling program 
as a resource for help in meeting their 
problems. Informal seminars are con- 
ducted on problems wifich are cur- 
rently troublesome, counselors from the 
schools arrange observation periods to 
suit their convenience, group tests are 
machine-scored and aid is given in plan- 
ning and accomplishing research. 

Neither the public schools nor busi- 
ness and industrial organizations are 
staffed to make comprehensive case 
analyses of individuals. Precollege cases 
come to the center for counseling from 
points in a radius of over two hundred 
miles from Syracuse. Some of these 
individuals are referred by counselors, 
teachers, or school administrators; 
others learn of the service and make 
their own appointments ; still others are 
referred as “problem children” by their 
“problem parents.” One interesting de- 
velopment has been the use made of the 
counseling service by school principals 
and superintendents who are faced with 
the problems of their school board mem- 
bers’ children. With the consent of the 
counselee, written reports are made to 
parents and school counselors or ad- 
ministrators. 

A number of community adults make 
use of the counseling service. Some 
come because they want help with per- 
sonal problems. Others desire a more 
objective look at themselves before mak- 
ing educational or vocational decisions. 
Business and industrial firms in the 
community refer individuals being con- 
sidered for employment, promotion, or 
shift of duties. Social agencies, includ- 
ing the juvenile court, refer individuals 
because they feel that a case study helps 
in reaching decisions. In some instances 
the court stays sentence until the center 
report is received. 
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The center director codrdinates the 
services of the University staff in the 
personnel work area to business and 
industry. Syracuse is an industrial area 
and many of the business organizations 
cannot, or do not care to, maintain 
specialists in their own personnel de- 
partments. Typical examples of these 
services are research, the construction 
of measuring instruments, the organi- 
zation of personnel programs, in-service 
training programs of various kinds, and 
general advisement on a number of types 
of problems. 


oth eee and colleges have 
been forced to assume new and ex- 
panded responsibilities to the communi- 
ties in which they are situated. The 
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guidance program of a university has 
a primary responsibility to its students, 
but if an extensive graduate program 
in personnel psychology is available, the 
university guidance and training center 
can be a service and demonstration clinic 
for a fairly large geographical area. 
Service operations and the consulta- 
tive use of highly trained university 
staff are badly needed by the secondary 
schools and smaller colleges which do 
not have the facilities for certain types 
of guidance and personnel work. So- 
cial agencies, and business and indus- 
try also have need for such services. 
Within the limits of staff and budget, 
the responsibilities treated above are 
legitimate functions of universities and 


colleges. 





Engineering Colleges Stress Safety Education 


Four leading engineering colleges have been selected by the National Safety ( 
Council to develop programs for the training of industrial safety engineers. They f 
are the Illinois Institute of Technology, Georgia School of Technology, the En- 
gineering College of the University of California and the College of Engineering 
at New York University. 

Each of these institutions represents an important geographical section of the 
nation and, to a considerable degree, varying industrial interests. Operating on a 
grant from the National Safety Council, the four institutions will be responsible 
for the administration of a program suited to the industrial needs of the region it 
serves. 

It is proposed that the work at each institution be developed along the following 
lines : Integrate safety into all regular engineering courses where applicable. It is 
deemed unwise to introduce separate courses in “Safety Engineering” in the under- 
graduate curriculum since the undergraduate with no experience in industry would 
consider the subject of minor importance to the more mathematical engineering 
subjects. The object is to make the embryo engineer “unconsciously safety con- 
scious” and to expect good safety practices as a matter of course. 

Reorganize and reéquip all laboratories and shops so as to incorporate true 
safety practice as a proper example to all students. 

Develop in codperation with industry in the several areas a program of safety 
engineering on the graduate level for engineering graduates who have been out 
in industry and have become active and interested in safety work. 

Endeavor to enhance the standing and reputation of the profession of safety 
engineering not only by limiting such graduate professional training to those who 
first qualify as engineers but also to attempt, by whatever means possible in 
the several areas, to increase the professional stature of those men who by virtue 
of long experience and practice in the field are justified in now using the 
title safety engineer. 














A Conference on General 


Education 


HE California Committee for the 

Study of Education, which ar- 
ranged this conference, is a service 
organization and its resources are at 
the command of any educational group 
which needs to clarify its thinking on 
any specific problem or problems. Last 
fall the California Committee decided 
to get together a group of educators to 
discuss the meaning of liberal education, 
a subject which has received of late a 
great deal of attention from educators 
throughout the nation. The purposes 
which the California Committee-had in 
mind in calling the meeting were to 
stimulate interest on the part of Cali- 
fornia school people in this problem of 
liberal education and to obtain their 
help, and that of the organizations and 
school systems which they represent, in 
discovering what specific questions in 
this area need further study and defi- 
nition. 

It was agreed by the California Com- 
mittee that, in view of the fact that a 
great many studies have recently been 
made in the field of general education, 
it would be desirable to preface any dis- 
cussions of the subject by the presen- 
tation of analytical summaries of nota- 
ble studies already completed. As a 
consequence, the morning session was 
given over to reports of the plan of the 
American Council on Education, the 
Yale Study, the Harvard Report, and 
the University of California, Los An- 
geles, Plan. 


GQ vrsacrrexpany A. A. Douetass of 
Modesto City Schools presented the 
following statement concerning “A De- 
sign for General Education,” one of the 


q Reported by KATHERINE L. WALKER 





4q The California Committee for the 
Study of Education held a conference 
on general education in Los Angeles 
on April 3, 1946, which was attended 
by fifty educators drawn from the 
ranks of college and public school 
administrators. The morning session 
was devoted to presentations of four 
recent statements on general educa- 
tion and the afternoon session pro- 
vided for discussion of the signifi- 
cance of these plans for education 
in California. 

Superintendent Aubrey A. Doug- 
lass of Modesto summarized “A De- 
sign for General Education” which 
was prepared by the American Coun- 


_ cil on Education for consideration by 


the armed forces. President E. Wilson 
Lyon of Pomona College presented 
the Yale plan. Professor W..H. Cowley 
of Stanford University gave a critical 
summary of the Harvard report, “Gen- 
eral Education in a Free Society.” 
Professor Franklin Rolfe of the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles 
described proposed changes under 
consideration at his institution. 

The discussion in the afternoon. ses- 
sion was initiated by a panel which 
consisted of President J. Paul Leon- 
ard, San Francisco State College, 
Superintendent Rudolph D. Lindquist, 
Santa Barbara City Schools, Profes- 
sor Malcolm S. McLean, University of 
California at Los Angeles, Director 
Basil H. Peterson, Glendale Junior 
College, and President Lynn T. White, 
Jr.. Mills College. The minutes of the 
conference were taken by Mrs. Kath- 
erine L. Walker of the Office of Rela- 
tions with Schools, University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles. 
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American Council on Education series 
produced in 1944 for members of the 
armed forces. In the foreword, George 
F. Zook remarks upon lack of agree- 
ment of the term “general education,” 
and views with favor the attempt of 
schools and colleges to adapt their edu- 
cational procedures to the common 
needs of their students. He reminds the 
reader that the American Council on 
Education has been concerned with this 
development for a number of years. 
Early in 1943 the need of a plan for 
general education for the armed forces 
was presented to the American Council 
on Education and to the Commission on 
Liberal Education of the Association of 
American Colleges by representatives 
of the army and navy. 

The committee appointed to develop 
the report soon anticipated that civilian 
high schools, junior colleges, and col- 
leges would be as much interested in its 
work as the armed forces. These insti- 
tutions, it was remarked, had already 
begun to study their programs to get 
ready for the responsibility of develop- 
ing new curricular patterns for return- 
ing members of the armed forces. The 
report was, therefore, regarded as a 
source of stimulation for those schools 
who wished to study their programs of 
general education. The committee mak- 
ing the report took care to state, how- 
ever, that it did not believe that any 
school or college would adopt the report 
in its totality, and was modest enough 
to say that no school should. 

The committee reviewed the program 
of the Armed Forces Institute and 
pointed to the need of extensive off- 
duty educational programs for army and 
navy personnel. Courses in mathe- 
matics, science, and technical subjects 
were offered to make the men more 
proficient in prosecuting the war. In 
addition, so the officers in charge of edu- 
cational activities “discovered,” meni- 
bers of the services often requested 
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courses and attended classes in cultural 
subjects as a means of spending what 
has been called their “thinking time.” 
One wonders if the inference escaped 
the author of this section of the report 
that the technical courses, to say noth- 
ing of the duties of the men, made think- 
ing impossible. In any event, the com- 
mittee foresaw that something would 
be needed to keep men busy during the 
period between the cessation of hostili- 
ties and demobilization. 

The committee believed that the re- 
turn to vocational life would not only 
stimulate interest in vocational ori- 
entation, training, and placement, but 
also for other aspects of living and learn- 
ing. Men and women of the services 
would be more mature than regular stu- 
dents, and their experiences in the army 
or navy and life abroad would increase 
their interest in general education and 
international affairs. Again the com- 
mittee expressed the view that some 
means of occupying the time of men no 
longer engaged in waging war and wait- 
ing for demobilization must be found. 
They believed that opportunity to pur- 
sue subjects contributing to one’s gen- 
eral education furnished a means; they 
believe also that general education 
would constitute one effective bridge 
between military activities and the re- 
sumption of a normal education experi- 
ence. Plans were, therefore, laid, and 
the hope expressed that the plans would 
meet sufficient favor with the colleges 
so that they would credit the program 
of general education developed for the 
armed forces. 


(ae EpUCATION was defined as 
those “phases of nonspecialized and 
nonvocational education that should be 
the common possession . . . of educated 
persons as individuals and as citizens 
of a free society.” The committee denied 
its intention of drawing a sharp dis- 
tinction between general education and 
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liberal education, maintaining that the 
difference is one of degree and not of 
kind. It seems to believe that a differ- 
ence exists, but does not get around to 
a definition. It expresses the belief that 
as many persons as possible should com- 
plete the requirements for a liberal arts 
degree as a “background for intensive, 
vocational, professional, or specialized 
training.” One is reminded of the con- 
cept which Charters, at one time a lead- 
ing figure in curriculum making, had 
of background. He called it the refuge 
of a lazy thinker. 

After deciding that general education 
is that type of education which the ma- 
jority of our people must have if they 
are to be good citizens, parents, and 
workers, the committee proceeded to de- 
velop the areas that should be included. 
The committee professed its belief in 
the outcomes of training, or the way 
people behave, rather than in fields of 
knowledge. This involves not only 
knowledge and ideas, but attitudes and 
tendencies to action. Critical thinking 
is to be developed as an integral aspect 
of the learning process throughout the 
educational program. 


HE objectives of general education 

listed in the report are, briefly: to 
improve and maintain health, to com- 
municate in writing and speaking, to 
attain sound emotional and social ad- 
justment, to make a satisfactory family 
and marital adjustment, to do one’s part 
as an intelligent citizen, to act in the 
light of natural phenomena, to find self- 
expression in literature, to find means 
of self-expression in music and art, to 
practice clear thinking about the mean- 
ing and value of life, and to choose a 
vocation that will make optimum use 
of his talents and enable him to make an 
appropriate contribution for the needs 
of society. That some of these objectives 
are closely related the committee recog- 


nizes, but expresses the belicf that the 
neglect of certain aspects of general edu- 
cation made it desirable to give those 
phases emphasis by specific treatment. 

Neither the point of view of the com- 
mittee nor its statement of objectives is 
a contribution to educational thought if 
contribution has anything in common 
with originality. Anyone who has 
sampled the excessive number of state- 
ments of educational objectives pro- 
duced since 1918, when the Commission 
on the Reorganization of Secondary 
Education reproduced, almost without 
change in its Cardinal Principles; the 
analysis written nearly a century ago 
by Herbert Spencer will view familiar 
ground in the objectives listed in “A De- 
sign for General Education.” 


ART II of the book is entitled “Ob- 

jectives of General Education for 
Members of the Armed Forces.” Here 
one of the ten major objectives, or 
areas, is analyzed into more specific ob- 
jectives. In every case there are lists 
of (a) knowledge and understanding, 
(b) skills and abilities, and (c) atti- 
tudes and appreciations. To improve 
and maintain one’s health and take his 
share of responsibility for protecting the 
health of others, for example, one must 
have knowledge and understanding of 
normal body functions in relations to 
sound health practice, of the major 
health hazards, of the interrelation of 
mental and physical processes in health, 
and five others. Necessary skills and 
abilities include the knowledge to budget 
time for food, work, recreation, rest, 
and sleep; the ability to improve and 
maintain good nutrition, and six others. 
Required attitudes and appreciations are 
a desire to attain optimum health, per- 
sonal satisfaction in carrying out sound 
health practices, and three others. All 
of the ten major objectives or areas are 
analyzed in this manner. 
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ART III contains courses for a 
“program of general education in the 
armed forces. Apparently, the com- 
mittee manages to encompass in a single 
course the necessary knowledge and 
understanding, skills and abilities, and 
attitudes and appreciations, everything 
that is needed, except in citizenship, 
where four are listed, and in literature 
and art, which has three. There is also 
a course in philosophy and religion. The 
committee believes that, although the 
objectives and course outlines recognize 
the importance of the individual, they 
reveal a definite social emphasis which 
will enable the individual to discharge 
the privileges and obligations of citizen- 
ship in a democracy. The committee also 
regards the courses in American Insti- 
tutions, American Life, and America in 
International Affairs as the core of the 
direct treatment of the problems and 
issues with which the citizen must be 
concerned. It believes that the starting 
point should not be the social sciences, 
but social living—a nostalgic term to 
certain Californians who once were 
devotees of scope and sequence in which 
social living occupied a prominent place. 
Those who prepared the Design for 
General Education present the course 
in Development of American Thought 
and Institutions as a means to provide 
historical perspective for an understand- 
ing of the contemporary problems of 
American life. Its emphasis should not 
be chronological, but upon ideas and 
topics. The purpose is to reveal the real 
character, the fundamental accomplish- 
ments and the unfinished business of 
American civilization. It should supply 
an introduction to the more extensive 
treatment of foreign relations, set forth 
in the course on America in Inter- 
national Affairs. Here again theory is 
strikingly similar to that underlying the 
development of the curriculums of the 
schools in the Eight-Year Experiment 
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of the Progressive Education Associ- 
ation. The similarity is heightened when 
it is stated that art and music must be 
interpreted not only as expressions of 
the personal experience of the artist or 
composer, but also as reflections of 
everyday life in the social setting of his 
time and as a means of understanding 
the march of history and human life. 
The development of the various 
courses was placed in the hands of com- 
mittees and subcommittees, with in- 
structions to state the objectives of the 
course in terms of performance. Out- 
comes were to be stated in terms of 
knowledge and understanding, skills 
and abilities, and attitudes and appreci- 
ations. An amateur’s opinion of the se- 
lections is that they were well made, 
and that any institution interested in 
developing courses to insure a program 
of general education for its courses will 
do well to use “A Design for General 
Education” as a handbook at least. 


Two other aspects of the Design for 
General Education deserve mention. 
It defined the educational level of the 
military personnel, and concluded that 
the program should be adapted to stu- 
dents in the last two years of high school 
and the first two years of college. The 
committee speaks of these years as the 
period during which general education 
is particularly emphasized. The public 
school man wonders what significance 
is attached to the years of elementary 
education and to the junior high school. 
Senior and four-year high schools give 
specialized, vocational training, espe- 
cially in the last two years. It may be 
that the time has at last come for senior 
and four-year high schools to supply 
only general and prevocational edu- 
cation, making it mandatory for all 
youth to embark upon vocational train- 
ing after the age of eighteen. 

The Design for General Education 
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emphasizes, at the outset, the fact that 
the outcomes of general education are 
to be defined in terms of performance. 
The committee asked that the courses 
be developed as knowledge and under- 
standing, skills and abilities, and atti- 
tudes and appreciations. Instructions 
were followed in Part II, in which 
occurs the delineation of objectives for 
general education. Part III, which con- 
tains the course outlines, has nothing 
to distinguish it from the typical course 
which has subject matter to be learned. 
It is inconsistent with the ideal of per- 
formance, which was the starting point 
of work. The committee states that it. 
is going to teach the student to swim; 
either it proposes textbooks and lectures 
on how and why to swim in the belief 
that the student himself can manage the 
rest, or it found itself too limited in time 
and resources to maintain consistency. 
Little, if anything, can be found in con- 
nection with the course outlines to indi- 
cate that those developing them thought 
that students must encounter problems 
in their natural setting. 


* exengeld E. Witson Lyon of Po- 
mona College presented the Yale 
plan, one of the interesting college cur- 
riculum revisions. The Yale plan is not 
the most publicized of the current plans, 
but it is likely to be of tremendous influ- 
ence, particularly in the independently 
endowed institutions which give great 
individual attention to students. For ex- 
ample, it has much in common with the 
Pomona College revision adopted a year 
ago and which went into effect Sep- 
tember, 1945. The plan contains much 
that is traditional, but also a great deal 
that is new. The Yale plan represents 
five years of work. The committee ap- 
pointed to make the study started with 
the historical survey of the educational 
development at Yale since 1884. The 
committee’s summary of these sixty 
years emphasizes, first, elective oppor- 
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tunity; second, planned breadth and 
distribution ; and third, concentration in 
a given field. The present committee 
hopes it has conserved the best of the 
past as well as adding to it. The com- 
mittee summarizes its own work as 
follows : 

That its programs have struck a reason- 
able balance between these elements, and have 
provided pians which will preserve our gains 
in past decades and yet bring further order to 
a situation which has been in danger of be- 
coming chaotic. 

The program proposed by the com- 
mittee falls into three parts, each of 
which reflects a current of educational 
opinion in contemporary America as 
follows : 

(a) The standard plan, which will 
be followed by the great majority of 
Yale students. 

(b) An experimental plan, represent- 
ing a controlled education in which each 
student will take a set group of well- 
integrated courses. 

(c) A special program for “Scholars 
of the House,” which allows a great deal 
of liberty to individual students. 


Since the standard plan is the one 
which will touch the most Yale stu- 
dents, and since its impact is most likely 
to be far-reaching, President Lyon dealt 
mostly with this plan. The cardinal 
principle of this plan is to provide a stu- 
dent, in school and college, with funda- 
mental studies to acquaint him with 
great fields of knowledge and to make 
him reasonably competent in a limited 
field. 


6 Bere four phases of the standard 
plan are: 

A. Basic studies, which include work in 
three studies and techniques fundamental to 
all further progress in college, as follows: 

(1) English. 

(2) Modern language. (It was the feeling 
at Yale that present times require a knowl- 
edge of modern language. This feeling is 
different from that of the Harvard University 
committee. ) 
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(3) Systematic thinking—to emphasize 
ability to think clearly and correctly in sym- 
bols and abstractions. Students may choose 
among courses in mathematical reasoning, 
philosophy, and linguistics. 

B. Program of distribution. 

(1) Science—a student must take two 
courses from the following three new science 
courses : 


(a) Science I, which “addresses itself to 
the inanimate world and describes elements, 
forces, and principles, and laws in our ma- 
terial universe.” This course is comprised of 
chemistry and physics. 

(b) Science II, which is comprised of as- 
tronomy and geology. 

(c) Science III, in which botany, zodlogy, 
and psychology are combined to provide a 
study of living organisms up to and including 
man himself. 

(2) Social Sciences. A course from the 
standard fields of history, economics, political 
science, and sociology, set up so that students 
may “discover the principles of order and jus- 
tice and to disclose the authority of man’s 
social elements.” 

(3) Classics, which should help to provide, 
among other things, the “historical perspec- 
tive which is the enemy to temporal pro- 
vincialism.” This requirement may be satis- 
fied by 

(a) Study of Latin or Greek. 

(b) By a year-course in classical civili- 
zation. 

(c) Courses in literature, music, and art for 
the purpose of developing literary and artistic 
appreciation. Here the student may elect from 
a group of courses. 

(d) Integration courses. These courses are 
set up to acquaint each student with a great 
field of knowledge. They are “philosophical, 
historical, and synoptic.” Each student ordi- 
narily selects one in the junior or senior year. 


C. The major. The student spends half of 
the time in his last two years on his major 
subject. He must take two courses in his major 
subject in the junior year and two courses in 
his senior year. One-fifth of his senior year 
time is spent in independent work in the prepa- 
ration of an essay. The student must pass 
a comprehensive examination in his major 
subject. 

D. Summer reading. A plan for summer 
reading has been worked out at Yale. There 
is a general list prepared by the college to be 
supplied to students at the end of the fresh- 
man year. Departmental lists are prepared for 
the use of students at the end of the sophomore 
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year. After the junior year lists are provided 
in the major field or students may work on 
their senior essays. 


Le experimental program, as was 
stated earlier, is a very much pre- 
scribed course of study. Once in this 
program, a student has no choice in his 
first two years. At the end of the sopho- 
more year he does work in one of five 
major fields. The program culminates 
with a comprehensive examination in 
the major and a senior essay. 


The “Scholars of the House,” which 
is the third type of program, is an honors 
program entered by students after the 
end of the sophomore year. In this pro- 
gram students have a great deal of free- 
dom for individual study. 


oeeree rcs W. H. Cow ey of Stan- 
ford University outlined the salient 
points of the Harvard report. In 1943 
President Conant appointed a twelve- 
man committee to study “objectives of 
a general education in a free society.” 
This committee has produced a report 
containing the following conclusions: 
that a free society needs a type of edu- 
cation which is a blend of general and 
special education. The former, which 
includes the humanities, the social sci- 
ences, and science and mathematics, is 
necessary to provide the members of the 
free society with a common ground of 
training and outlook and the necessary 
equipment for responsible life in a de- 
mocracy. A large part of the report con- 
cerns the carrying out of this premise 
in secondary education. As a matter of 
fact, a great deal more space is devoted 
to secondary education than to Harvard 
College. 


The report considers the nature of 
reality and truth, the nature of society, 
the nature of man, the nature of knowl- 
edge, and the nature of education. The 
first four blend into the fifth. 

For secondary schools the report 
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recommends that general education in 
the three areas of English, science and 
mathematics, and social science, should 
form a continuing core for all, taking 
up at least half a student’s time. For 
those students not going on to college 
“another course in each of the three 
areas seems nothing short of essential.” 
For those going on to college “a deeper 
knowledge of one or more areas is not 
less so.” This leaves about one-third of 
the student’s high school courses for 
special training and will include such 
studies as fine arts, shop work, and 
courses which will develop skills in 
human relations. 


S iis core of humanistic study, or 
English, shall be literature, and that 
of the social studies shall be history. 
Science instruction should begin in the 
elementary school and follow a consist- 
ent pattern throughout. In the ninth 
grade “a rigorous and highly integrated 
introduction to science as a whole shall 
be given, the content of which goes be- 
yond the student’s immediate environ- 
ment and experience.” It should begin 
to segregate for him the differences in 
point of view and approach, which are 
the basis of the division of the sciences 
into separate disciplines. It should in- 
clude something of the history of scien- 
tific discoveries and some discussion of 
major scientific concepts and hypothe- 
ses. The general introductory course 
should be followed by a course in gen- 
eral biology, which would be terminal 
for many students. For the others “a 
systematic presentation of basic con- 
cepts and principles of the physical 
sciences” might be made. 

According to the committee, only 
about half of the students in the ninth 
grade can derive substantial benefit from 
courses in algebra and demonstrative 
geometry, so “above this point a di- 
vision must be recognized” between 
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these students and “those with relatively 
good mathematical aptitude.” Conse- 
quently, the least apt students are not 
to be given any mathematics beyond the 
ninth grade. The others may go on ac- 
cording to their demonstrated abilities. 

The committee regarded the study 
of foreign language as intrinsically a 
matter of special rather than general 
education. The committee felt that for 
the vast majority of students the scope 
of foreign language should be the de- 
velopment of a sense of language struc- 
ture, and only for a few the develop- 
ment of a deeper grasp of the relation- 
ship between language on the one hand 
and literature and history on the other. 


PPLYING the same ideas to Har- 
vard College, the committee recom- 
mends that every undergraduate take 
three prescribed year-courses in general 
education, “Great Texts of Literature” 
in the humanities, “Western Thought 
and Institutions” in the social sciences, 
and a choice of a general course in physi- 
cal science or biological science. In ad- 
dition, every undergraduate should take 
three further courses in general edu- 
cation, these to be primarily depart- 
mental in character. Thus, six of the 
sixteen courses needed for graduation 
would be in general education, and an- 
other six in the field of concentration. 
A committee on general education is 
proposed to frame and enforce these 
requirements. 

Altogether, Dr. Cowley concluded, 
the Harvard Report is an important one 
even though the theories advanced and 
the recommended practical applications 
do not quite coincide. The Harvard 
faculty has abandoned what has been 
the traditional curriculum of higher edu- 
cation. It has abandoned foreign lan- 
guage and English. It has abandoned 
mathematics, and there is no specific 
science required. 
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posoranece FRANKLIN ROLFE de- 

scribed the proposed changes for the 
College of Letters and Science on the 
Los Angeles campus of the University 
of California. He stated that it had 
taken the Special Committee on Cur- 
riculum two years to make its study. 
He said that the committee was limited 
in that it was only to consider the re- 
quirements for the Bachelor of Arts 
Degree for the College of Letters and 
Science. The committee gave itself an- 
other limitation, that of practicality. 
The committee further recognized that 
it was dealing with a State university 
which would have to furnish education 
to a relatively large student body under 
the instruction of the small faculty. The 
procedure followed by the committee 
was as follows: 

(a) Information was collected concerning 
the requirements of other colleges and uni- 
versities throughout the country. It gave spe- 
cial consideration to those schools and colleges 
which had similar curriculum revision com- 
mittees at work. 

(b) Copies of a tentative draft of the com- 
mittee’s findings, including reorganization 
recommendations, were submitted to the 
faculty for its comments and suggestions. 

(c) The proposed changes were also pre- 
sented at meetings of the American Associ- 
ation of University Professors, of the Gradu- 
ate Guild, and of groups of representative high 
school superintendents and principals and di- 
rectors of junior colleges in the Los Angeles 
area. 

The committee felt that a liberal edu- 
cation, which the bachelor of arts de- 
gree implies, should combine such gen- 
eral education as is needed by the citizen 
of a democratic society with the train- 
ing in practical, specialized skills which 
that society will demand of him. The 
committee found that the present cur- 
riculum of the College of Letters and 
Science provides this type of training 
in theory, in that its basic principle is 
that of enforced distribution of work in 
the lower division and enforced concen- 
tration in the upper. The principle has, 
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however, been weakened, if not de- 
stroyed, by the intrusion of a contrary 
principle, that of the elective system, 
with the results that the lower division 
requirements are at present too loose, 
while the departmental requirements 
are often too restricted to permit real 
specialization in the upper division. 
Hence, the committee, while retaining 
the basic principle of the present cur- 
riculum, proposed that it be strength- 
ened as follows : 

(a) By regrouping the subjects among 
which the student is required to distribute his 
work in the lower division. 

(b) By establishing, and eventually requir- 
ing, “integrated courses” introducing the 
student to the three main fields of human 
knowledge: natural sciences, social sciences, 
humanities. 

(c) By expanding the work of the major, 
and by encouraging the setting up of new 
majors covering fields of knowledge which 
cross departmental boundaries, thus permit- 
ting greater functional concentration in upper 
division work. The committee’s proposals pro- 
vide for preparation for the major being 
undertaken in the lower division alongside the 
work of a general character, and exempt the 
student from the integrated course in the field 
of his major. 


FRzrORE outlining the specific 

changes, Mr. Rolfe emphasized the 
fact that the changes had not yet passed 
the legislative stage and, therefore, were 
not in effect at this time. There follows 
the proposed requirements for the.A. B. 
degree : 

A. Requirements in distribution : 

1. Requirements to be completed in fresh- 
man and sophomore years. 

(a) English. The present Subject A re- 
quirement is to be retained. Every student 
must also take three units of composition and 
pass the course with a grade of “C,” or better. 

(b) Foreign language. The requirement in 
foreign language should be left as it is at 
present until the California Subcommittee on 
Foreign Language makes its report. 

(c) Mathematics. An examination testing 
the ability to use arithmetic, elementary alge- 
bra, and elementary geometry, and a remedial 
course for students who fail this examination, 
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to be called Subject C and to be comparable 
in credit and administration to Subject A, is 
to be established and required of all students. 

(d) Physical Education. A course meeting 
three times a week and carrying one-half unit 
of credit each semester is required of each 
student in the freshman year. Thereafter it 
may be elected, except that no more than two 
units of credit in Physical Education 3 or 4 
may be counted toward graduation. 

(e) Military and Naval Science. Until 
laws have been passed or rejected by the Con- 
gress, no useful recommendations can be made. 
It is assumed, provisionally, that the required 
courses will revert to their prewar value of 
one and one-half units per semester (total 
six units). 

2. Degree requirements, normally but not 
necessarily to be completed in the freshman 
and sophomore years. 

Integrated courses in the various fields of 
knowledge, particularly suited to the needs of 
students specializing in other fields, should 
be established as soon as possible. The com- 
mittee recommends that, within three years 
after their establishment, these courses be re- 
quired of all students, if they are then deemed 
satisfactory by the faculty. Courses used as 
prerequisites in the student’s field of concen- 
tration may be substituted for the integrated 
courses in the corresponding fields. 

(a) Natural Sciences: 

(1) Physical Sciences. An integrated year- 
course of six units, or, until it is required, 
at least five units in some approved combi- 
nation of courses in astronomy, chemistry, ge- 
ography, geology, mathematics, meteorology, 
or physics. 

(2) Biological Sciences. An integrated 
year-course of six units, or, until it is re- 
quired, at least five units in some approved 
combination of courses in anthropology, bac- 
teriology, botany, entomology, physiology, 
psychology, or zodlogy. 

(b) Social Sciences: 

(1) World History. An integrated year- 
course of six units, or, until it is required, a 
six-unit lower division course in history. 

(2) Social Science. An integrated year- 
course of six units, or, until it is required, at 
least six units in some approved combination 
of courses in anthropology, economics, ge- 
ography, political science, psychology, or 
sociology. 

(c) Humanities (students to choose two 
out of the three subgroups) : 


(1) Literature. An integrated year-course 
of six units, or, until it is required, at least 


six units in English, American, or any foreign 
literature (in the original language or trans- 
lation). 

(2) Philosophy. An integrated year-course 
of six units, or, until it is required, a six-unit 
lower division course in philosophy. 

(3) The Arts. An integrated year-course 
of four units, or, until it is required, at least 
four units in an approved combination of 
courses in the history and appreciation of art, 
of music, of the dance, or of the theater arts. 

In fields of concentration where professional 
emphasis is so heavy that all of the student’s 
requirements taken together total more than 
120 units, the department or departments con- 
cerned may, with the consent of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the College, excuse such 
students from some of the requirements. 

B. Requirements in Concentration. 

1. Majors. The present system of majors 
should be reconsidered, and as a first step 
toward clarification the term “Field of Con- 
centration” should be substituted for “major,” 
since this term would focus the attention of 
students and faculty members alike on the 
principal object of the major, namely, the in- 
tensive study of an integrated field of knowl- 
edge. A more definite concentration should 
be required. The general major be abolished, 
since in practice it usually constitutes merely 
a mode of avoiding concentration. Depart- 
ments consider the wisdom of expanding the 
field of concentration to a maximum of 42 
units, including specified courses in related 
fields. A minimum of 42 units in upper di- 
vision courses be required for graduation, of 
which at least 12 shall be in courses outside 
a single department. 

2. The following three types of fields of 
concentration be given: 


(a) Departmental. Existing majors should 
be reviewed and, if desired, expanded, as sug- 
gested above. 


(b) Interdepartmental. New and definite 
fields of concentration should be set up to 
replace the present not always satisfactory 
general major. Some of these might be spe- 
cific combinations of courses desirable for 
prospective elementary teacher, librarians, etc. 
Others might relate to areas of knowledge 
such as biochemical sciences and comparative 
philology. And still another might be regional 
as the study of Latin America, the Pacific, or 
Africa. 

(c) Individual. Provision should be made 
for the student who has some unusual but defi- 
nite career in mind which is not provided for 
in the catalogue. He should be permitted, 
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with the consent, and under supervision of the 
Dean and Executive Committee of his college, 
to plan his own completely individualized 
field of concentration with the assistance of a 
faculty adviser. Such a privilege should be 
restricted to students who have exceptionally 
high grades in their lower division work. 


HE afternoon session was given 

over to discussion, led by the fol- 
lowing panel group: President J. P. 
Leonard, San Francisco State College ; 
Superintendent Rudolph D. Lindquist, 
Santa Barbara; Professor M. S. Mc- 
Lean, University of California, Los An- 
geles ; Dr. Basil H. Peterson, Director, 
Glendale College; President Lynn T. 
White, Jr., Mills College. 

Superintendent Lindquist presented 
the viewpoint of a public school man. 
Superintendent Lindquist limited his 
comments to Professor Rolfe’s report 
on changes proposed for the College of, 
Letters and Science on the Los Angeles 
campus of the University of California. 
He stated that he failed to see any close 
relationship between the preliminary 
statements made by the committee and 
the actual program planned by it. Ap- 
parently, when University men get 
down to ways of carrying out their theo- 
ries it is difficult for them to forget tra- 
ditional modes and patterns. There is 
still the same disrespect for vocations, 
for one thing. There is still the feel- 
ing on the part of university men that 
vocational education is void of any 
liberalizing elements. Superintendent 
Lindquist went on to say he, himself, 
would be willing to accept as a social 
science a course in home economics, but 
he doubted very much if the University 
men would be equally as willing, even 
though there is no better course in which 
young people can learn about the social 
unit, the family. Social science is a 
course which should help young people 
to live together in all kinds of situations. 
Home economics is an excellent course, 
if properly organized and taught, for 
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doing just this. In closing his remarks, 
Superintendent Lindquist stated that 
the public in California expects two 
things of higher education: (a) that 
students shall become better citizens; 
and (b) that they come out of colleges 
and universities knowing something by 
which they can earn a living. 


D* Lynn T. Wuite, President of 

Mills College, was the second 
speaker of the afternoon. His approach 
to the subject of general education was 
that of a historian. According to Dr. 
White, the Greeks had liberal education, 
but it was available only to the free man 
or citizen and not to anyone who worked 
with his hands. It was an education 
of “knowledge for knowledge’s sake,” 
and its values were primarily those of 
appreciation. Today general education 
is still thought of in terms of an obso- 
lete, aristocratic form of society in which 
the value of utility is completely left 
out—the value which is of paramount 
importance in the lives of the great sub- 
merged ninety per cent of the people. 
Humanity is working toward a unifi- 
cation of these values, and perhaps in 
another hundred years there will be an 
acceptance of the fact that a course, say 
in internal combustion engines, can have 
as liberalizing an effect as a course in 
the works of Dante. 

There really is no sharp delineation 
between liberal and vocational edu- 
cation, Dr. White stated. For instance, 
he, himself, became vitally interested in 
medieval history while still an under- 
graduate, and he pursued the study with 
ardor. There are very few subjects with 
less vocational possibilities, yet it is in 
this subject field in which he has made 
a living. Teachers should encourage 
their students, first, to select a “passion 
to which their minds may become at- 
tached, and, second, find the vocational 
field in which that passion will fit.” 
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D* Basit H. Peterson, director of 
Glendale junior college, stated that 
the junior colleges have a wonderful 
opportunity to develop the type of 
courses about which President White 
had been speaking. Mr. Peterson ad- 
mitted that the junior colleges have done 
little in bringing in the liberalizing as- 
pects to vocational training and he 
thought that this was a fertile field 
for junior college administrators to till. 
Mf. Peterson stated that the proposed 
changes in the College of Letters and 
Science on the Los Angeles campus of 
the University are going to have a tre- 
mendous effect on junior colleges 
throughout California. Tremendous, 
Mr. Peterson said, because the junior 
colleges will be obliged to meet such 
a changed pattern of lower division re- 
quirements. In this connection, Dean 
E. L. Lazier said that the College of 
_ Letters and Science would be willing to 
accept other patterns from junior col- 
lege students. Mr. Peterson’s third 
point was that general education should 
be broad enough and complete enough 
to solve many of the problems which 
face society today, such as family and 
marital relations. Mr. Peterson stated 
that there has to be developed a compre- 
hensive liberal education to take care 
of such problems as divorce. He also 
expressed the idea that in building up 
a core curriculum one should start with 
the contemporary problems of society 
which need to be solved and develop 
courses for them. 


| gemma J. P. Leonarp of San 

Francisco State College made the 
following comments on the subject 
under discussion : 

(a) All of the reports which have 
been made on general education indi- 
cate that people are really thinking over 
this whole problem of general and spe- 
cial education. The major contribution 
of the Harvard report is that it has at- 


tempted to go into the whole process 
of education, points of view, faculty, and 
the character of the society in which 
people live. The last point is particu- 
larly important, since education is so- 
cial in character. 

(b) There is always a tendency in 
education to go from one extreme to 
another—for instance, all children or all 
subject—all out for intelligence tests or 
all out against them. There was a time 
when educators were all elective in the 
matter of subjects. Now, apparently, 
schools are coming to the stage where 
everything will be required. Such a pro- 
gram is going to deprive students of the 
experience of choosing. 

(c) One way of meeting the problem 
of general education is through the inte- 
gration of courses. It is true that much 
can be gained by bringing together from 
other courses pertinent material into 
one course. 

(d) In dealing with this problem of 
general education there should be re- 
membered the differences between the 
functions of the various levels of edu- 
cation—that of the elementary, of the 
secondary, and of higher education. 
One of the duties of school people is to 
adjust the program to individual stu- 
dents. University prerequisites drive 
many boys and girls to take courses 
which are of little value to them simply 
because they are college required 
courses and are, consequently, respect- 
able. 

(e) General education programs have 
a tremendously backward look, and tra- 
ditional education is certainly “on the 
spot” in relation to its ability to solve 
current social problems, such as the 
atomic bomb. 

(f) There has been some discussion 
as to whether or not all institutions 
should have a common program of 
liberal education. In considering this 
problem, one should not lose sight of 
the fact that there is much to be gained 
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from differences. One learns more from 
differences than from similarities. Not 
only that, but different institutions have 
different functions to perform. What 
should be done is to get each institution 
to think through its functions and prob- 
lems and work out a program suitable 
to meet those functions and needs. 


pegnenee M. S. McLean, of the 
School Education at the University 
of California at Los Angeles, in discuss- 
ing the topic of the day, called on his 
eight years of experience in helping 
build a general education program at the 
University of Minnesota, with which 
he was formerly affiliated. At Minne- 
sota they came to a four-phase pattern 
of general education, all four phases of 
which have been mentioned at this con- 
ference as fundamental and basic. They 
include a personal, internal world of 
values, which Professor White men- 
tioned, a family situation and relation- 
ship, a world of work and association 
with fellow workers, and, finally, an 
adult and civic life in the community. 
Neglect any one aspect of those four 
objectives and by so much a general 
education program developed in any 
junior high school, high school, or uni- 
versity fails. 

To solidify a position about general 
education, the first thing to do is take 
a very thorough and solid look at so- 
ciety and at the individuals who make 
it up, and then make careful scientific 
diagnostic studies of the needs of both. 
This was done at Minnesota in a rather 
extensive study called “They Went to 
College,” in which it was found that 
there was~no difference in the results 
in terms of social and civic adjustment, 
in terms of marriage, success, and job 
efficiency, in personal satisfaction and 
sense of values, between people who had 
fallen out or dropped out of college and 
those who were college graduates. It 
was found that people who had gone 
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into professional training earned two or 
three hundred dollars more a year than 
those who had not. The other major 
difference found was that girls who 
dropped out of college married younger, 
had larger families, and were happier. 
Those findings give a great amount of 
strength to the development of a general 
education program. 

Mr. McLean next told about his ex- 
periences in the armed forces, where 
he had an opportunity to watch the 
operation and behavior of officers and 
enlisted men alike. In the first place, 
he was amazed at the very large propor- 
tion of young men who had somehow or 
other, through education, the church, 
or the family, built up a sense of internal 
values that enabled them to stand the 
extreme pressures of preparation for 
battle, combat itself, and the very terri- 
fying experience and letdown that comes 
after combat. The second thing Mr. 
McLean had observed was that the men 
were interested in their home and family 
ties. For every pin-up girl the men had 
dozens of family snapshots. It is almost 
impossible to live in a total man’s world 
under the threat of death without realiz- 
ing how tremendously important family 
relations become, even though there was 
so little special training for that sort of 
thing in formal educational programs. 
Mr. McLean found, too, in his obser- 
vations of men overseas that the United 
States of America had nothing in gen- 
eral education for citizenship that com- 
pared with the kind of thing that the 
British did. There is need. of every 
American becoming his own politician, 
and taking an intelligent and active part 
in civic affairs. Even if one has a fine 
internal sense of values so that he can 
really enjoy living with himself, even 
if he has a lovely family, and even if 
along with those he has a job he really 
likes—all of those things can mean little 
if the community in which he lives does 
not thrive. 


























M:* McLEan suggested that the fol- 
lowing steps might be taken on 
this matter of general education by the 
California committee : 

(a) It might find out through re- 
search what California society is really 
like today. It might find out something 
of the development of industry in Cali- 
fornia, of migration, and of the problem 
of marriage and divorce. 

(6) It might make some case follow- 
up studies of the graduates of California 
institutions along the lines of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota studies for pur- 
poses of check-up. 


(c) It might encourage curriculum 


studies. It is quite obvious, as Presi- 
dent Leonard said, that there is need 
for a great many curriculum studies— 
the more varied the studies and the more 
varied the experiments, the better. Only 
out of that kind of varied research and 
experimentation in curriculum can one 
get a final good result. 

(d) It might check on the training of 
teachers for general education courses. 
Where and how to get teachers to teach 
the general education courses is now 
a problem. It is true that colleges have 
been breeding ignorant specialists as far 
as teachers are concerned. Moreover, 
the whole teaching force is too geared 
to promotions in terms of special re- 
search, and to breaking of the curricu- 
lum into finer and finer parts and to 
examining it in more and more micro- 
scopic detail. To regear is going to be 
a difficult problem. In Minnesota, Mr. 
McLean stated that they could get only 
two types of individuals to attempt the 
general education program—the fine 
old seasoned veterans who were already 
deans or full professors and the young 
fellows just out of graduate school who 
were in revolt against the minutiae to 
which they had been tied for so long. 

(e) Finally, it might be planning, as 
one always should when launching on 
new educational ventures, follow-up 
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evaluation studies. The techniques of 
evaluation, of general education, are 
onerously difficult. Even with the best 
of evaluation techniques, one is likely 
to find so little encouragement in the 
results that he is apt to abandon the pur- 
suit entirely. It is important to realize 
in this connection that whereas mathe- 
matics has been taught for hundreds of 
years, these general education courses 
are new and untried. Mr. McLean said 
he would like to see projected, not a 
four-year program, but a fifty-year pro- 
gram in general education. 


f Ben following are some of the com- 
ments and questions which were 
made in the general discussion : 


(a) What would parents and school boards 
say if the administrators present at this con- 
ference were to go back to their individual 
school systems and try to put into effect some 
of the programs suggested? 

(b) It is interesting to note that these vari- 
ous attempts at curriculum revision by col- 
leges and universities have been accepted with 
interest and enthusiasm, whereas similar at- 
tempts on the part of high schools have been 
frowned upon. 

(c) Good general education is dependent 
on teachers. Those people who are employed 
as teachers are graduates of teacher training 
institutions and come out of teacher training 
programs. In general education, the question 
is one of the development of thinking and indi- 
vidual patterns of behavior. A teacher train- 
ing institution cannot do much in the way of 
general education if a student has to go 
through a departmental training program. In 
this connection, it was pointed out that an in- 
service teacher training program is actually 
as important as the preparatory training itself. 

(d) One is not going to get general edu- 
cation without giving some thought to method- 
ology. 

(e) One cannot have a general education 
program without good counseling. 

(f) Rearrangement of existing courses does 
not necessarily insure general education 
values. Many of the survey-type of courses 
have been far from the enriched kind of course 
that is desirable. 

(g) The general movement of liberal edu- 
cation ought to be codrdinated. 

(h) There has been set up in the American 
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school the spirit of the group that is the largest 
single factor in a well-integrated personality. 
In spite of fumbling, the teachers have done a 
pretty good job in this respect. 

(i) Discussions of general education are 
not new. Fifty years ago President Harper 
of the University of Chicago was talking about 
lower division requirements for general edu- 
cation. The junior colleges have been talk- 
ing about the kind of general education which 
should be supplied for those students who are 
not going on to college. The state colleges 
have been working on their pattern of general 
education for a long time. The hopeful thing 
is that there is sincere and reasonable effort 
being made to solve this problem of general 
education. 

(j) Ninety per cent of what goes on in a 
schoolroom is memory mastery. General edu- 
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cation goes beyond that. There must be in 
the classroom activities of learning to think. 


(k) Suggestion of the addition of a course 
in family relations as a part of the general 
education program was made. 

President W. R. Hepner of San 
Diego State College aptly summed up 
the day’s discussion: There must be 
definite patterns of general education ; 
they must be kept in an experimental 
stage; and there must be articulation 
of these patterns between all levels of 
education—particularly between high 
schools and colleges and universities. 
It is here especially that the California 
committee can be of service. 





































University of California Summer Sessions 


The University of California in 1946 will offer a state-wide system of summer 
sessions on three campuses: Berkeley, Los Angeles, and Santa Barbara. The 
opening date for the first six-week session on all campuses is June 24, the second 
session (six weeks at Berkeley and Los Angeles, three weeks at Santa Barbara) 
begins on August 5. Distinguished visiting instructors will supplement the regular 
faculties. 

On the Berkeley campus there will be courses in American Institutions, 
Anatomy, Anthropology, Art, Astronomy, Botany, Business Administration, 
Chemistry, Child Development, Classics, Decorative Art, Dramatic Art, Eco- 
nomics, Education, Engineering, English, French, Geography, Geology, German, 
History, Home Economics, Italian, Journalism, Jurisprudence, Mathematics, 
Music, Nursing, Optometry, Oriental Languages, Paleontology, Philosophy, 
Physical Education, Physics, Physiology, Political Science, Psychology, Public 
Health, Public Speaking, Slavic Languages, Social Institutions, Social Welfare, 
Spanish and Portuguese, Subject A, and Zodlogy. In addition, there will be ele- 
mentary and secondary demonstration schools, a children’s recreation school, and 
numerous workshops and conferences. 

On the Los Angeles campus there will be programs in American Institutions, 
Anthropology, Art, Astronomy, Bacteriology, Biology, Botany, Business Adminis- 
tration, Chemistry, Drama, Economics, Education, Engineering, English, French, 
Geography, Geology, Germanic Languages, History, Home Economics, Italian, 
Mathematics, Meteorology, Music, Philosophy, Physical Education, Physics, 
Political Science, Psychology, Public Health, Public Health Nursing, Public 
Speaking, Radio, Sociology, Spanish, Speech, Subject A, and Zodlogy. In ad- 
dition, there will be an elementary demonstration school, a clinical school, a special 
three-week offering in elementary school supervision, and several workshops and 
conferences. 

The offering in the six-week session at Santa Barbara College will include 
representative courses in Art, Education and Psychology, English and Speech, 
Foreign Languages (French and Spanish), Home Economics, Industrial Edu- 
cation (including Graphic Arts), Music, Natural Sciences and Mathematics, 
Physical and Health Education, and the Social Sciences. Special events, includ- 
ing a recreation program for students and faculty, will be arranged. The session 
will be followed by postsession offerings of three weeks in Natural Science, In- 
dustrial Education, and Physical Education. 


. 




















How One School Makes 
Friends 


CHOOLS have regular contact with 

the public’s most priceless posses- 
sion, its children; and yet these schools 
find that there is a need to make further 
efforts in building good public relations. 
Perhaps ideal children, in an ideal school 
under an ideal teacher, would make any 
public relations project superfluous, 
but such is not the case; consequently 
fathers and mothers and community 
leaders need other means of learning 
about schools. 

An excellent public relations plan has 
been developed in Audubon Junior High 
School, Los Angeles. It is based on the 
philosophy that a public acquainted with 
both teacher and student personnel in 
a school and seeing the school actually 
at work will better understand and ap- 
preciate that school, its task, and its 
accomplishments. Of course not all the 
public can visit all the schools and know 
all the personnel. Then perhaps it is 
possible to have some representatives 
from a community visit a sampling of 
classes in a school of that community 
and become acquainted with a few stu- 
dents and teachers. 

This plan has won Audubon Junior 
High School many valuable friends. 
The following is an outline of it as set 
up in the school. First, a list of com- 
munity leaders is drawn up. It includes 
presidents of service clubs, church lead- 
ers, Scout and recreational directors, 
law enforcement officers, P.-T. A. presi- 
dents from neighboring elementary and 
senior high schools, newspaper repre- 
sentatives and other community leaders. 
Many of these leaders are parents of 
children in the school. Additions to this 
list are made frequently, and suggestions 
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4 Clarita H. Neher is chairman of the 
public relations committee, Audubon 
Junior High School, Los Angeles. Her 
article is of special interest because 
she writes about a public relations 
program that has been tried and has 
succeeded in her community. Every- 
body talks about the necessity for 
schools to develop better public rela- 
tions. Audubon Junior High School 
has done something about this. 





of names come from teachers, students, 
and administrators. 


Visiting days for these community 
leaders are planned twice a week or 
weekly. The community leaders receive 
a letter signed by the principal and the 
student body president inviting them to 
have lunch at the school and to make a 
tour of classes. Acting as guides on the 
tour are two students, a boy and a girl, 
who before the appointed day discuss 
the problems they will face as hosts and 
guides, They practice making introduc- 
tions properly ; they discuss table man- 
ners ; they plan an itinerary. 


WHEN the guests arrive they are 
met at the front steps by the 
guides who take them on their tour. 
They visit classes of all grades and sub- 
jects, spending from three to ten min- 
utes in each of eight to ten classes. Also 
they usually go to see the playgrounds, 
shops, auditorium, and library. Some 
guests have not been in a school for 
many years and they are often actually 
thrilled on realizing the educational 
opportunities available for our boys and 
girls today. Furthermore, they are 
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pleasantly surprised to learn that real 
training in fundamental skills goes on 
as a matter of course. 

At noon guests are taken to the princi- 
pal’s office, where they meet him as well 
as the boys’ and girls’ vice-principals. 
The administrators alternate in attend- 
ing the guest luncheons. The one con- 
stant at the luncheon is the public re- 
lations chairman, who is responsible 
for the general organization and detail 
work, making the guest list, writing 
invitations, training student guides, ar- 
ranging publicity in local papers and, 
finally, keeping a record file of names 
of guests and teachers who have at- 
tended the luncheons. Each luncheon is 
also attended by two faculty members, 
who also meet the guests in the princi- 
pal’s office. At this point the guides have 
the guests sign the guest book and then 
they take their luncheon party to the 
dining room. As can readily be seen, 
careful preliminary planning is neces- 
sary to make this entire project run 
smoothly and easily. 

Various methods may be used in se- 
lecting students for guides. The present 
method at Audubon is to have each stu- 
dent guide attend two luncheons, so that 
present at a luncheon is one experienced 
and one inexperienced student guide. 
These boys and girls include the stu- 
dent body officers, presidents of student 
organizations, and, finally, homeroom 
presidents. Faculty representatives are 
chosen because of their work with the 
students who are the guides on a par- 
ticular occasion or because of their inter- 
ests or hobbies known to fit with those 
of the guests. 


ny HE - day preceding a luncheon a 
bulletin notice tells all teachers and 
students the names of the guests and 
their positions in the community. 
Teachers understand that their class 
work is to continue as planned and no 
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adjustment made because of the guests’ 
visit, Teachers are not notified whether 
or not their names are on the guides’ 
itinerary. The bulletin urges all stu- 
dents to be good h«*ts, to have their 
rooms and halls neat . id clean (as for 
guests at home), to be courteous and 
friendly to the guests. 

Before the luncheon is over, one of 
the students asks the guests for con- 
structive criticisms concerning the 
school, and this leads to a discussion of 
possible improvements in the school. 
One guest may see the need for tree 
planting along the side of the athletic 
fields; another may tell of the lack of 
spelling ability among clerks in his office 
and the hope that more emphasis be 
placed on spelling; another may ques- 
tion the need of teaching algebra in 
junior high school. Students as well as 
the adults express their ideas, which 
adds to the value of such a discussion. 

~The true value of this public relations 
project is attained over a period of time. 
It is important to keep the plan rolling 
week in and week out, constantly build- 
ing, building new school friends. This 
plan has proved itself worth while from 
many points of view: 

1. First of all, the guest visitors enjoy 
the experience itself, understand school 
problems better than ever before, are 
strong supporters of the school. 

2. The school as a whole feels a pride 
in being visited by men and women 
whom they know to be the outstanding 
leaders of their community. 

3. The young guides develop im- 
measurably under their responsibility 
as student hosts. 

4. The faculty appreciate the all-over 
value of the project and endorse it. 

5. The school administrators find that 
this project carried on over a period of 
years is a truly effective means of win- 
ning friends and influencing the com- 
munity. 




















Large School Parties Can 


Be Fun 


of. rome HUNDRED junior high 
school boys and girls at one party ? 
Oh, no, let’s not even try it!” But Lind- 
bergh Junior High did, and it turned 
out to be fun for everyone. 

The school is located in Long Beach, 
California. Wartime housing projects 
enlarged the school from 800 or 900 to 
1600 over a period of two or three years. 
Its bungalows dot the landscape and 
facilities are nil. Every room, every 
period, every day is used. Crowds pre- 
sent problems; problems of discipline, 
lack of school unity or spirit, sometimes 
lack of respect for the rights of others, 
and the ever present problem of close 
supervision of student activities. 

The 9A’s needed to raise money for 
the gift they would like to leave be- 
hind them this spring, and that was the 
reason for the party. They expressed 
the desire for a real fun activity, but 
they needed to raise money, too. An 
all-school affair was suggested—a 9A 
valentine party. It was necessary to 
hold three assemblies in the little thea- 
ter, which seats but two hundred, in 
order to meet the entire 9A class. The 
class officers presented the plan. It was 
thought best to spread the activities over 
the entire school area, so maps of the 
grounds were mimeographed and pre- 
sented to the social living classes at the 
close of the assemblies. The class presi- 
dent duplicated the map on a portable 
blackboard and explained the activities 
that had been tentatively set as projects 
the entire student body might enjoy. 
These included an amateur show in the 
little theater, a house of horrors, taxi 
dance, a show, penny arcade, a movie, 
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q Mrs. Helen Thompson of Lindbergh 
Junior High School, Long Beach, was 
faculty chairman for a Valentine 
party attended by sixteen hundred 
boys and girls. She writes from ex- 
perience. The significance of her 
article lies in its vivid and detailed 
account of an activity planned and 
conducted by ninth grade social liv- 
ing classes which reached out be- 
yond classrooms to influence the de- 
velopment in citizenship of the entire 
school. If the educative process in- 
cludes all experiences during a 
pupil’s years of schooling, then this 
Valentine party is as much genuine 
curriculum content as an assignment 
in English or mathematics. 





games of skill, ice cream, popcorn, pea- 
nuts, candy, and chili, hamburgers, 
tamales, hot dogs, and drinks at the 
Bar-B-Q. 

Our of the assemblies came many 
interesting suggestions for other activi- 
ties. One group offered a Gay 90’s 
Show, while still another suggested that 
they be permitted to run a fortune tell- 
ing booth. The social living classes dis- 
cussed the possibilities of an activity 
suited to the abilities and capabilities of 
their own group, decided on a first, sec- 
ond, and third choice of activity, se- 
lected a chairman and a capable, de- 
pendable committee to plan and execute 
their chosen activity. A dead line was 
set for the return of activity choice 
blanks ; not one was late. 


HE 9A class officers met with the 
faculty chairman, and as they as- 
signed each social living class the ac- 
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_ tivity of their choice they made a manila 
folder to carry all information concern- 
ing each activity chosen. The classes 
were notified of the selection and given 
the “GO” sign. A bulletin was prepared 
outlining clearly instructions for adver- 
tising, ticket containers, properties, and 
the role of school caretakers, and the 
use of the 9A general committee as a 
clearing house of all problems. It was 
only necessary to hold two meetings of 
committees from the various classes. 

One particular item seemed very im- 
portant to the general committee. Since 
this was a valentine party, it was felt 
that every person in and around the 
school should wear a valentine that day. 
One of the social living group volun- 
teered to make 1750 red paper valen- 
tines. The woodshop furnished ply- 
wood heart patterns. The hearts were 
cut, punched, and laced with red paper 
ribbon ; and the first period on Valen- 
tine’s Day girls dressed in red skirts 
and white blouses, and boys in spick- 
and-span shirts, sold hearts for a penny 
each to the entire school. Every per- 
son in the school wore a valentine that 
February 14. 


In keeping with the idea of making a 
complete report of all plans to students, 
three assemblies were called for seventh- 
graders and two for eighth-graders. 
The map was presented, the idea of the 
party explained, and the invitation to 
the 9A valentine party made more per- 
sonal by the presentation of short skits 
by the social living classes to advertise 
the activity for which they were re- 
sponsible. The ninth class tried to con- 
vey to the students that this party was 
being planned for their enjoyment and 
pleasure ; that when people are invited 
to a party they respect their host and 
hostess, and they try to wear their 
“party manners.” It was pointed out 
that if the boys and girls really liked 
the idea of a party for the entire student 
body and wanted to have such an ac- 
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tivity repeated, their conduct would 
have to exemplify their desires. The as- 
semblies were not only interesting, but 
stimulating. The seventh- and eighth- 
graders returned to their social living 
classes to discuss the party and to plan 
a budget for their fullest enjoyment. 

During the lunch periods the two 
days preceding the party, entertainment 
tickets and food tickets were sold. The 
committee. was aware by February 13 
that they must have food and entertain- 
ment galore to be able to satisfy the 
desires of the student body. 


wa the bell rang, dismissing 
the entire school for the party, 
more than a thousand dollars’ worth 
of tickets had been sold. That meant 
most of the school would be clamoring 
to see and eat everything that was of- 
fered. All morning the 9A’s had pre- 
pared for their party : 1600 hamburgers, 
1200 hot dogs, 300 bowls of chili, 300 
tamales, 1800 soft drinks, and 15 gal- 
lons of popped corn. 

Throngs came out of rooms from 
every direction and the various shows, 
dance, and food areas filled to capacity. 
Boys and girls made four lines in front 
of the hamburgers, two lines formed for 
tamales and chili, one for drinks, and 
and one for hot dogs. Everywhere, 
everybody was having an orderly good 
time! 

The time passed all too quickly. 
Many youngsters did not have time to 
see and do all that they had previously 
planned. At three o’clock, when the 
party was over, the grounds were 
cleared as if by the wave of a magic 
wand. The clean-up began immediately 
and by four-thirty the entire school, 
grounds, and bungalows were spick- 
and-span. Every table, chair, curtain, 
and prop had been returned, and the 
9A class was ready to call it “a day.” 

The faculty and student body agree 
that the ninth grade planned and gave 




















a fine valentine party. Yet there was 
more to it than just a successful party. 
Through these activities it was possible 
to see the healthy, normal reactions of 
the adolescent growing and maturing 
under adult supervision, the kind of 
social development teachers hope will 
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carry over into abundant adult life. De- 
pendability, reliability, initiative, perse- 
verance, respect for the rights of others, 
good sportsmanship—qualities essential 
in the development of the good citi- 
zens—were practiced by the students at 
Lindbergh. 


Secondary Education in New York 


The adoption of a greatly enriched instructional program suited to the needs 
of all high school boys and girls is the recommendation of a special committee 
on secondary education which has just submitted its report to the New York State 


Education Department. 


Published by the Education Department with the title, “Basic Issues in 
Secondary Education,” it is the report of a consultative committee appointed over 
a year ago by Commissioner of Education George D. Stoddard, who states in the 
introduction that this report, “hammered out by practical school men, who must 
consider the financial and administrative requirements of all their recommenda- 
tions, is not, however, without its projective and imaginative elements.” The Com- 
missioner explains that the report is presented in advance of action to secure 


wider discussion and general agreement. 


Discussing the “common learnings”—the binding elements of secondary school- 
ing that should be the heritage of all children in American democracy the report 
stresses the importance of developing a common understanding and deeper appre- 
ciation of those values which by common consent should be part of the education 


of every boy and girl of high school age. 


The report recommends that approximately one-half of the curriculum should 
be devoted to the basic program of such common learnings. Of the 17 units recom- 
mended for graduation the committee recommends that “the constant area include 
four units or their equivalent in English, three units or their equivalent in social 
studies, one unit or its equivalent in science and one unit or its equivalent in health.” 

Another recommendation is greater flexibility of the framework of instruction 
and in the planning of schedules in order that all the pupils of secondary schools 
may be served more effectively than has been the practice in many schools. In this 


connection the committee states : 


“The amassing of ‘credits’ or ‘units’ required for graduation, regulations 
relative to ‘constants’ or ‘electives,’ requirements as to ‘passing marks,’ daily and 
weekly class schedules, courses of study, instructional outlines—these and many 
other administrative and supervisory devices have a tendency to be mechanical 
in their effect on the work and activities of the pupils.” 

Among other important recommendations for administrative procedures are 
that greater emphasis be given to counseling and advisory service, a recognition 
of the fact that the human equation must be given a dominant place in the work 
with adolescents, more democratic procedures in curriculum planning, wider use 
of audio-visual aids and more frequent use of scientific devices for measuring 
progress rather than reliance upon the single factor of a final examination. 

The report states that no matter how wisely the program of high school educa- 
tion is planned, it will not automatically insure the outcomes essential to the enrich- 
ment of community life and the development of individual well-being. It is pointed 
out, however, that “the achievement of the public schools during the past genera- 
tion, as demonstrated in every area of the war effort, gives ample evidence that 
the problems which still confront us in the program of adolescent education can 


be satisfactorily met.” 














Another Look at College 


Admissions 


OR the past four decades public 

school men and university and col- 
lege people have been looking across 
the fence at each other in the matter of 
college entrance requirements. Another 
wave of controversy concerning this 
topic is now with us. It may be profitable 
to extend this discussion, particularly as 
the Harvard report and other studies 
have focused new interest on the re- 
lationship between high schools and 
colleges. 

The American public is volubly ques- 
tioning the realism with which the school 
men are approaching problems of vet- 
erans and others. The affiliations com- 
mittee of the Association of California 
Secondary School Principals is open- 
ing up the subject for discussion again. 
Lines are not drawn clearly in this 
battle. Many public school men believe 
heartily in the sacredness of the pat- 
tern of subjects. On the other hand, 
some of the most objective studies of 
this problem have come out of the re- 
search departments of universities. One 
group believes that a certain number of 
specific courses in English, mathematics, 
science, and foreign language are the 
key to success in the university. They 
say that these subjects have proved their 
value over a period of many years and 
that people who succeed in them in high 
school also succeed in college or univer- 
sity. Another group believes that these 
are hurdles only. They look with a skep- 
tical eye on the length of time a student 
must devote to these subjects in high 
school and say that for many students 
other areas of learning might be far 
more profitable. They question the re- 
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4 By ALBERT D. GRAVES 





q “Something there is that doesn’t 
love a wall,” wrote Robert Frost, “Be- 
fore I built a wall I'd ask to know 
What I was walling in or walling out, 
And to whom I was like to give 
offense.” In the accompanying article 
Albert D. Graves, associate superin- 
tendent, San Francisco City schools, 
discusses the fence of college admis- 
sion requirements from the side of 
high school administrators. Like the 
poet Frost, Mr. Graves feels that the 
universities all too often retreat into 
custom for justification of entrance 
patterns: “He will not go behind his 
father’s saying, And he likes having 
thought of it so well He says again, 
‘Good fences make good neighbors.’ ” 

Earlier articles on the subject pub- 
lished in the “Journal” are by O. M. 
Washburn: “Predictive Value of High 
School Subjects,” Volume 15, Novem- 
ber, 1940; W. R. Odell: “College Ad- 
mission Issues in California,” Vol- 
ume 16, April, 1941; and J. P. Mitchell: 
“Study Clarifies College Admission 
Problems,” Volume 17, March, 1942. 





liability of a pattern of subjects as a 
measure of ability to do college work and 
state that it is possible to discover this 
ability by other means in much less time 
without lowering standards in any way. 


Shee a period of years this contro- 

versy has promoted many objective 
studies in California and elsewhere. 
They are to be found in the proceedings 
and reports of the North Central Asso- 
ciation, Southern Association, North- 
west Association, Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges, National Association of 
Secondary School Principals, and state 





associations of New York, Pennsylva- 
nia, Illinois, California, Texas, and 
Minnesota. Many universities have ex- 
amined the problem with considerable 
care. Among them are Columbia Uni- 
versity, University of Oklahoma, Hamil- 
ton College, University of Oregon, Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire, University 
of Minnesota, Colorado State Teachers 
College, University of California, Uni- 
versity of Southern California, Stanford 
University, Harvard University, lowa 
State Teachers College, Princeton 
University, and University of Chicago. 
There are, of course, many others. Some 
of these have modified their entrance 
requirements considerably as a result of 
these studies. Others have decided that 
no change is necessary. What then is the 
trend ? What will be the future develop- 
ments? Are so many universities justi- 
fied in maintaining their position that 
the traditional pattern shall continue to 
be maintained? Are some of our public 
school men over-critical of this policy ? 


ib order to find the extent of progress 

or lack of it, the writer has examined 
seventy-one studies made since 1929. 
The reliability of some of these studies 
is doubtful. Others have been carefully 
worked out. A summary of these studies, 
giving only a paragraph or two to each 
one, covers fifteen pages of closely type- 
written material. This is obviously too 
long to publish in the JourNAL, but it is 
available upon request to the author. 
Some examples, however, are summa- 
rized below because they seem to be 
fairly valid and are comprehensive in 
their nature. 

E. J. Brown in “Methods of Admis- 
sion and Matriculation Requirements of 
331 Colleges,” Seventh Yearbook, 1929, 
Department of Superintendence, Na- 
tional Education Association, pp. 331- 
358, states that in only six of the 331 
institutions included in his statistical 
study did more than 15 per cent of 
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transcripts of high school graduates 
seeking admission contain five or more 
non-academic units. Nineteen institu- 
tions that will accept students with non- 
academic units had no entrants offering 
such credits. State universities accepted 
the largest number with any non-aca- 
demic units. The author of the study 
inquires: Do high schools fail to offer 
non-academic courses? Do their facul- 
ties know that higher institutions will 
accept non-academic units? Since the 
majority of high school teachers and 
principals are disciples of the academic 
pattern, are they not in sympathy with 
offering non-academic courses ? Is there 
a deep-seated tradition that vocational 
subjects are worthless as college prepa- 
rations? Do higher institutions accept- 
ing non-academic credits do so apolo- 
getically? Has it been determined ex- 
perimentally that students presenting 
five or more non-academic units do 
poorer work in college ? 


H. R. Douglass in “The Relation of 
High School Preparation and Certain 
Other Factors to Academic Success at 
the University of Oregon,” University 
of Oregon Education Series, Volume 3, 
Number 1, September, 1931, has studied 
the performance records for three to five 
terms of work of selected groups of the 
entering classes of 1926-1927 and 1930- 
1931. Criteria employed were college 
marks, records of high school classes 
and marks, intelligence test scores, size 
of school and teacher salaries, and pupil 
rating by principal. Among other con- 
clusions it is stated that, “There is no 
significant correlation between the num- 
ber of units of credit earned in high 
school in any subject field and scholastic 
success in college. The scholastic suc- 
cess of those students whose pattern 
of high school subjects is deficient in 
amount in any of the various subject 
fields is to no significant degree inferior 
to that of the students presenting the 
prescribed credits.” 
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AcAIN , H. A. Ferguson in “Trends 

in College Admission Require- 
ments,” School and Society, September 
24, 1938, Volume 48, pages 407-411, 
notes an increased emphasis upon the 
general school record with less tendency 
to emphasize examination results as 
well as marks in specific subjects. He 
finds a growing tendency to interpret 
the Carnegie unit more liberally and a 
greater inclination on the part of col- 
leges to judge each applicant on his 
merits. Some higher institutions have 
developed definite plans to secure as 
wide geographical distribution as pos- 
sible in their entering classes. There is 
reduction in the emphasis upon foreign 
languages as an admission requirement. 
With a marked growth in the use of apti- 
tude tests and of comprehensive exami- 
nations in place of examinations in spe- 
cific subjects, higher institutions are in- 
creasing the varieties of admission pro- 
cedures even within a single college. 
Sampling of a pupil’s high school prepa- 
ration, with emphasis upon the last three 
years of high school performance, seems 
to be replacing entrance examinations. 
In the Middle and Far West there is 
allowed more freedom of choice of elec- 
tives submitted for college admission. 
Certain colleges favor marks certifying 
standards and rank of the pupil in his 
class and give increased attention to 
personal qualities of graduates seeking 
admission. It is noticeable that some 
colleges attempt to meet the financial 
need of abler students to secure their 
attendance. Some institutions encour- 
age personal interviews with prospec- 
tive candidates for admission. 

L. E. Tomlinson has compared col- 
lege entrance requirements of accredited 
institutions for 1944-1945 with those 
of 1932-1933 in “College Entrance Re- 
quirements : a Study of Ideals, Trends, 
and Institutions in the United States as 
related to Secondary Education,” Port- 
land, Oregon, Educational Studies, 
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1945. He concludes that secondary edu- 
cation should be concerned, exclusively 
if necessary, with the means and methods 
that are practical to attain its peculiar 
objectives, which are relative to the 
needs of the masses. Secondary educa- 
tion in his judgment should become gen- 
eral education without professional or 
vocational emphasis. College entrance 
requirements have had a substantial and 
detrimental effect upon secondary school 
curricula. The requirements are without 
reasonable foundation from the point of 
view of the objectives of the colleges. 
They do not assure college aptitude. The 
high school subjects which correlate 
most highly with success in college are 
the constants in general education and 
they do not include mathematics and 
foreign languages. 

There has been no uniformity in col- 
lege requirements of the number or sub- 
ject content of high school units to be 
presented by candidates for admission. 
Secondary school curricula might be 
more effective if experiences should be 
included that cannot be measured in 
terms of college entrance units. Educa- 
tion should be planned from the bottom 
up. The University of Chicago is at- 
tempting to attain greater educational 
efficiency by inaugurating policies in 
agreement with these suggestions. Some 
colleges have made changes in the direc- 
tion of liberality in entrance require- 
ments. But 60 per cent of colleges and 
universities have either retained their 
1932 entrance requirements or have 
made them even more prescriptive to 
high schools. 


HERE is a considerable amount in 

these studies particularly if we take 
those which are not merely statements 
of opinion, but choose these which are 
based upon objective evidence and sta- 
tistical treatment of actual data such as 
grade point averages and actual subjects 
taken in the high school and university. 














There is a great deal of evidence to 
indicate: (1) That success in the uni- 
versity or college is not dependent 
upon what pupils take in high school, 
but how well they do with what they 
take. (2) That success in the univer- 
sity or college can be predicted with 
considerable success by the use of 
aptitude tests, personal interviews, 
records of grade point averages in 


high school, and participation in 
school activities. (3) That students 
from high schools with curricula re- 
lated to their life and problems of to- 
day make just as good records as pu- 
pils graduating from traditional cur- 
ricula. (4) That the effect of college 
entrance requirements upon high 
school curricula cannot be minimized. 
This effect influences the subjects 
taken by the 85 per cent who do not 
go to college, as well as the 15 per 
cent who do. Are we to have thirty or 
forty more years of controversy con- 
cerning the advisability of maintaining 
the traditional pattern of subjects or 
can the high schools and universities 
get together on a program. 
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CLAREMONT SUMMER 


SESSION 
June 24 through August 3 


Comprekensive seminars in 
Contemporary Latin America 
Aviation and Education 


School Administration 
Guidance in the Community 


GRADUATE INSTITUTE OF ART 
Graduate and Undergraduate work in 
languages, literature, history, sci- 
ence, international relations, music, 

psychology, education. 


SINGLE AND DOUBLE DORMITORY 
ACCOMMODATIONS IN CLARK HALL 
Pomona College 
COMMONS DINING ROOM 


Accommodations for 500 resixtent 


students 
Pre-registration advisable before June | 
FOR BULLETIN OF COURSES 
Write Director of Summer Session 


Harper Hall Claremont, California _| 





POLICE LAUNCH TRAFFIC SAFETY PROGRAM 


Beginning May 15 and continuing for an indefinite period, the police of the 
United States and Canada, under the sponsorship of the International Associa- 
tion of Chiefs of Police, will conduct their second great program to reduce the 
staggering toll of motor vehicle fatalities and injuries. 


The program this year, to be known as the Police Traffic Safety Check, in- 
cludes brakes and will extend to the checking of lights, tires, windshield 
wipers, and horns. [ACP spokesmen state that these points for the police check 
were selected after conference with automotive safety engineers, and that acci- 
dent hazards can be minimized if all these points are in proper condition. 

Particular emphasis will be put on safe driving practices, and motorists 
will be advised to improve their driving techniques, and to observe all driving 
regulations and courtesies. On the theory that the safest car is a lethal wea- 
pon in the hands of an incompetent or careless driver, the police look for a 
material reduction in traffic accidents when all drivers have been convinced 
that they must always operate their cars with the greatest caution. 


Motor vehicle fatalities and injuries mounted alarmingly in the months im- 
mediately following the end of gasoline rationing. In 1945 there were 28,500 





fatalities and approximately 1,000,000 injuries from automobile accidents. Fa- 
talities were 17 per cent higher than in 1944. But evidence that both cars and 
driving practices are unsafe is found in the fact that monthly fatality figures in 
the last five months of 1945 rose to as high as 44 per cent above corresponding 
periods in the previous year. During the final five months the fatality increase 
was about 36 per cent over the same period in 1944. 
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“El espanol es facil” 


Spanish is easy, as presented to high-school stu- 
dents in the new, easy grammars and the many 
attractive readers that comprise the Spanish lan- 
guage program given below. 


GRAMMAR 
Campa and Others: Bedichek and Campa: 


ACQUIRING SPANISH MASTERING SPANISH 
First Year Second Year 


READING 


Easy, first-year readers 








Pittaro: 


CONVERSACION FACIL DIALOGOS FACILES 
ANECDOTAS FACILES MAS ANECDOTAS FACILES 


SIEMPRE AMIGOS 
On Mexico (for first year) 








Grismer and Olmstead: Stover: 
A MEXICO POR AUTO- ENCANTO DE MEXICO 
MOVIL 








Grismer: 


SAILING THE SPANISH MAIN 


General (for first and second year) 
Arjona and Arjona: 
SIGLO DE AVENTURAS 


dd! @ 
Eoff and King: Li 


SPANISH AMERICAN SHORT STORIES —_#¢ 


Marmol: 


AMALIA (Edited by Corley) 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


350 Mission Street San Francisco 5 















